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PHILIP J. LANG HENRY SOPKIN 
YULETIDE OVERTURE CHRISTMAS CAROLS FANTASY 


A gay fantasy of traditional Christmas melodies. Another exciting Xmas fantasy. 
Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 8.00 Orchestra — Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. « 
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Music by ALEC WILDER = 
Libretto by ARNOLD SUNDGAARD = 


The gripping story by Arnold Sundgaard (author of DOWN IN THE VALLEY) 
and the colorful, dramatic music by Alec Wilder made this new work an 
immediate success at its first performance at Montclair State Teachers Col- 


lege, Montclair, N. J., at Brooklyn College, and at the Interlochen National 
Music Camp—all given in the early summer of 1952. 


SMALL CAST—VERY SIMPLE SCENERY AND COSTUMES— 
. CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 
Duration: approximately 45 minutes 
VOCAL SCORE $3.00 CHORUS PARTS $.60 


Orchestration and Two-piano arrangement available on rental. 


NEW YORK 17: 3 East 43rd Street oe 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Street - 


LOS ANGELES 17: 700 West 7th Street 
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Just Published! 


Sparkling new arrangements 
of over 150 songs everyone loves 


Set for mixed voices or unison by Ruth Heller and Walter Goodell 


When it’s time to sing, use 


SINGING TIME 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY © Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO 5 
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Diversity seems to keynote the Janu- 
ary-February issue. The titles on the 
schedule board include “Winter Won- 
derland”, a program which the South 
gleefully will find inappropriate, writ- 
ten by Velma Radebaugh; © Audio-vis- 
ual Aids in Music,’ by Ruth Green; 
an editorial by the busy, efficient and 
talented William R. Sur; “Be Kind to 
the Young Teacher’, a message which 
may be needed by January, written by 
one who sympathizes with the difficul- 
ties of beginning teachers, Helen Hos- 
mer; an interesting report on creative 
activities by Katharine Dresden bear- 
ing the title “The Fog Moves On” — 
and no pun intended; instrumental 
articles concerning (a) interpretation, 
(b) rehearsal techniques, (c) and 
supervision written respectively by 
James Neilson, James W. Dunlop, 
and E, Rollin Silfies. 


Can you wait till the March-April NOVEMBER 


issue? One of our best-ever titles for 
that one will be appropriately in 
view of its subject “Now its the DECEMBER 


Month of Mayhem.’ 


* IN THIS ISSUE 


Inc 


; . OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 
Music on the front cover is copyrighted and 


Dust Off Those Plans Russell Harvey 

Have Fun With Music Florence C. Best 

“Is You Is?” M. Claude Rosenberry 

Let’s Try Creative Rhythms .... Katherine Everman 
“Modern Music Masters” 

Musician and Educator Howard A. Murphy 

Notes from Abroad Dwight G. Kier 


THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Chorales on the Western Range 
Values in Choral Experience 
What About the “Others’’? 


MAGA und 
a ATION INDEX and the MUSIC IN- 


THE INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
ABC’S of Class Piano, The Ellen Erickson 
Band Techniques Walter Beeler 
Band News 
Arthur L. Williams 
For String Class Teachers ........ David Mattern 
Orchestra at Pilot Rock, The Robert E. Nye 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
Advertisers’ Index ... Reviews 
Students’ Page 
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25 years of SERVICE ta 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 


We are proud of our record of prompt and efficient service to you who 
teach music throughout the country. We are proud, too, of the careful 
selection and meticulous editing that go into all Hoffman publications— 

Octavo Choruses in all voice arrangements 

Choral Collections of distinction 

Operettas for every grade and occasion 

Rhythm Band—outstanding material 

Band selections and books—easy but fine 

Orchestra folios and selections for youth 
so that they fit you and your work. Write us your problems, send us your 
orders, and above all, ask for your FREE copy of our new, complete 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 


Directors: after studying your new catalog, ask for Free reference copies of a feu 
espectally suitable octavo choruses. 


RAYMOND A. man COMPANY 


118 West Ohio Street Chicago 10 


KEY 


13 Keys Tuned A-440 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


Indispensable for... 

TEACHERS © SINGERS © QUARTETS © CHORUSES 
Finest pitch pipe available 

today, developed after yeers of research and 

experiment. Scientific, sanitary, practical. En- 

dorsed and recommended by leading music 


authorities. Notes arranged in chromatic order, 
notated on top and bottom for easy selection. 


MK-1... 13 Keys — Seale F to F 
MK-2... 13 Keys — Scale C to C 
MK-3... 13 Keys — Scale Eb to Eb 


WA. KRATT Co. 
988 JOHNSON PLACE UNION, N. J. 


WM. KRATT the Wo 


MADE IN AMERICA 


_HARMONICAS 
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Ik Dance Records 
for Schools 


RCA VICTOR 


at TE vom speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here ts a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 

Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 


each dance. Records are available at either superior “*45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR & 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 39-K 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


Name 


School 


Street 


City 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


Adapted and Written by JANE DALTON, from “Rumpelstiltskin”, 
Story by Hans Christian Andersen 
Music by 
DON WILSON 
Fast-moving, dramatic dialog in the idiom of young people, packed with 
the suspense of intrigue and triumphant victory of the lovely heroine. 


Large cast, catchy tunes in easy range for young voices make this “a 
natural” for Grades 5 to 8. Prologue and 3 Acts. Complete, $1.25 


OTHER POPULAR FAVORITES (for Grades) 


@ Kay & Gerda, or The Snow Queen — Hazel Watts Cooke 0... $1.00 
@ The King’s Sneezes, or Max and His Music Box — Atwater & Thomas $1.00 
@ Piccola (Christmas) — Wickens & Black . $0.60 
@ Peter Picker’s Plight (Spring) Comfort & Cooke : $0.75 


@ The Miracle of Jean The Juggler (Christmas) Young & Bampton $1.00 


Ask to see a selection “On Approval” from your Dealer, or 


FRANK B. COOKSON, Managing Editor 
FREDERICK SCHNEIDER, 
Business Manager 
MYRTLE FRITZ, Assistant to Editor 
GEORGE VON ROSEN, 
Circulation Manager 
BRAND and BRAND, 


Eastern Representatives 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Departmental Editors 


B. DORRELL WARD 
RODNEY K. CUMMINGS 
SYLVAN D. WARD 


Please address all staff members in care of 


this magazine, 30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


Harold Bachman. Division of Music, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Ada Bicking. Director Emeritus, Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Samuel T. Burns, Professor of Music and Edu- 


cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc. 


Glenn Gildersleeve. Head, Music Department, 


Madison College, 


Harrisonburg, 


Virginia 


Ernest G. Hesser. 


Crestline, 


Ohio 


H Company 


615 North La Salle Street Dept. E Chicago 10, Illinois 


Archie N. Jones. Professor of Music Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Edith M. Keller. Supervisor of Music, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


John C. Kendel, Vice President, American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


William S$. Larson. 
Eastman School 


Department, 


Chairman, 


Rochester, New York 


Adam P. Lesinsky. 


Music Education 
of Music, 


Director, 


Band and Orchestra 


“A MUST” 
FOR EVERY 
SUPERVISOR 


Send for your 
copy at once 


WE MAIL EVERYWHERE 
Send catalog $1152 EM to 


wel | Music, 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET | ee 
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San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
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Robert W. Winslow. Music Department, Long 
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Jn Preparation 


VICTOR HERBERT'S 


Immortal Operetta 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


Completely Revised for HIGH SCHOOL and AMATEUR Presentation by 
DON WILSON and EDWARD BRADLEY 


For the first time a major musical production will be made available 
to High School and Amateur groups without the tedious and expensive 
necessity of the usual procedure. The purchase of a specific quantity 
of Vocal Scores will obviate the payment of the customary royalty. 


VOCAL SCORE 


The great melodies all remain, but will be accessible in voice ranges suitable for 
general use. The lyrics will be essentially the same while the book has been revised 
to present day standards, resulting in an even more charmmg story line than the 
original. This new Vocal Score will also contain the complete libretto, general 
business and orchestral cues. ; 


STAGE GUIDE 
A separate publication giving full details and information for staging. Compre- 


hensive data on scenery, props, lighting and costuming are included, pius an entire 
choreographic schedule. 


ORCHESTRATION 
The orchestration for this version will be new and modern in concept, yet so simply _ 
devised that adjustment to any instrumental situation will be possible. 

CHORAL PARTS 


The choruses will be printed as a separate unit, thereby providing further economy 
in presentation. 


Plan to program this new version of THE FORTUNE TELLER for your 
Spring operetta. It will be ready early in 1953. For prices, exact publica- 
tion date and number of copies needed for performance, write to Dept. E. 


M. WITMARK & SONS, 619 West 54th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


Adapted and Written by JANE DALTON, from “Rumpelstiltskin”, 
Story by Hans Christian Andersen 


Music by 


DON WILSON 


Fast-moving, dramatic dialog in the idiom of young people, packed with 


the suspense of intrigue and 


triumphant victory of the lovely heroine. 


Large cast, catchy tunes in easy range for young voices make this “a 


natural” for Grades 5 to 8. 


Prologue and 3 Acts. Complete, $1.25 


OTHER POPULAR FAVORITES (for Grades) 


@ Kay & Gerda, or The Snow Queen — Hazel Watts Cooke ...... . $1.00 
@ The King’s Sneezes, or Max and His Music Box — Atwater & Thomas $1.00 
®@ Piccola (Christmas) — Wickens & Black . $0.60 
@ Peter Picker’s Plight (Spring) — Comfort & Cooke wer; $0.75 


@ The Miracle of Jean The Juggler (Christmas) — 


Young & Bampton $1.00 


Ask to see a selection “On Approval” from your Dealer, or 
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VICTOR HERBERT’S 


Immortal Operetta 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


Completely Revised for HIGH SCHOOL and AMATEUR Presentation by 
DON WILSON and EDWARD BRADLEY 


For the first time a major musical production will be made available 
to High School and Amateur groups without the tedious and expensive 
necessity of the usual procedure. The purchase of a specific quantity 
of Vocal Scores will obviate the payment of the customary royalty. 


VOCAL SCORE 


The great melodies all remain, but will be accessible in voice ranges suitable for 
general use. The lyrics will be essentially the same while the book has been revised 
to present day standards, resulting in an even more charmmg story line than the 
original. This new Vocal Score will also contain the complete libretto, general 
business and orchestral cues. 


STAGE GUIDE 
A separate publication giving full details and information for staging. Compre- 


hensive data on scenery, props, lighting and costuming are included, plus an entire 
choreographic schedule. 


ORCHESTRATION 
The orchestration for this version will be new and modern in concept, yet so simply 
devised that adjustment to any instrumental situation will be possible. 

CHORAL PARTS 


The choruses will be printed as a separate unit, thereby providing further economy 
in presentation. 


Plan to program this new version of THE FORTUNE TELLER for your 
Spring operetta. It will be ready early in 1953. For prices, exact publica- 
tion date and number of copies needed for performance, write to Dept. E. 
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Handsome, durable, sturdy 
Embur All-Metal Musie Stand 


No. 295 


Watch your band or orchestra players ‘snap 
up’ the first time they use your new EMBUR 
Stands. They admire the rich, handsome 
appearance. They stop worrying about 
music sliding to the floor, or stands which 
upset at the slightest jar. Having first-rate 
equipment, they work more efficiently. The 
EMBUR Stand is the most durable one 
money can buy. Built entirely of metal, it 
will withstand extremely hard usage and 
even abuse. The Embur All-Metal Stand 
incorporates many exclusive features not 
found in any other music stand 


One piece metal desk—extra wide ledge. 


Beautifully finished in an olive drab crackle 
effect, the sk is adjustable to any angle 
The wide music ledge minimizes the chance of 


music falling off the stand If desired 
meta! desks may be substituted at the same 
price 


Al 


= 


steel rods—outer rod “butt-welded”. 

The strongest possible construction eliminate: 
weak spots and “wobbly” joints he ecially 
designed thumb screw will never “work out 
and be lost 


Unbreakable malleable steel base. 
Malleable steel replaces cast iron in this 
model. A specially machined coupling firmly 
joins the base to the stand proper 

Modern and attractive in design—handsome in 

appearance, the EMBUR all-metal stand “dresses 

up’ the band or orchestra in public appearances 
and promotes efficiency at rehearsals 


Price, each, $10.25 
In Doz. Lots, each, $10.00 


Greater convenience for halt 


andl 


No. 2520 


The Embur Cond ‘3 stand features or concert 


the same sturdy uction which has finished 


time favorite 


lo. 
The extra large, solid one-piece metal hollow 
3 


angle. The wide music shelf accom- used 
modates all scores needed for rehearsal 


EMBUR ALL-METAL CONDUCTOR’S STAND 


made the Embur all metal stand the all- blended two tone color effect.‘ 


The upright rods are extra large and 


desk is adjustable to any height or electric cord when an orchestra lamp is 


Price — $16.50 each. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 30 East Adams St. chicago 3, 
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“Is You Is?” 


By M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY 


Director, Music Education 
State Dept. Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylanvia 


OU ‘AINT GOT any m'lassis, is you?” 

panted the pigtailed tot as she struggled to 

lift a gallon jug to the counter of the little 
grocery store. The kindly old grocer peered at her 
over the rim of his displaced specs and laconically 
quipped, — “I did'nt say I is, is I?” Impatiently, 
the little tot retorted, — ‘I did'nt ask you is you is. 
I asked you ‘aint you is!” 

The myriad of complexities, pros and cons, and 
happy landings extant in Music Education today, still 
leave us about as understanding as the little tot and 
the grocer. In direct relation to your preparation, 
interest, philosophy, adaptability and accountability, 
“is you is or ‘aint you is’? 

Those of us who are able to look back through the 
corridor of Time and recall the status of music in the 
public schools two to five decades — or even only one 
decade ago, have some very real appreciation of what 
has happened not only in the development, growth, 
and recognition of the program, but in the contribu- 
tion which it has made to the emotional and cultural 
life of the youth who have passed through the schools 
during these decades. 

What has really been accomplished, however, has 
been quite dependent upon the teacher education prod- 
uct of the general and the music education depart- 


ments of the colleges and universities; the motivation 
of national, regional, and state music education or- 
ganizations; the availability of appropriate publica- 
tions, instruments and equipment from the publishers, 
manufacturers, and merchants; and particularly upon 
the implications and resources of the local school dis- 
tricts. Unless some music experience happened with- 
in the actual walls of the classroom which made a 
change in the lives of the pupils, the program was not 
effective. 

That, in a nutshell, has been the gauge of the music 
education program. It has been and always will be 
dependent on the attitudes created in the minds of the 
citizens of the community, boards of school directors, 
school administrators, supervisors and teachers, and 
even the pupils. 

Music education is the sacred right of a// of the 
girls and boys in all of the elementary and secondary 
schools. It is wot a special privilege for the talented 
few. As Henry S. Drinker has so aptly said, “Our 
American Beauty roses of music are being well cared 
for. Our need now is for gardners who know how to 
make the daisies and violets of music grow and multi- 
ply all over the land.” The music education program 
was not intended to constitute conservatories in the 
public schools. It is based on too many fundamental 
premises for that. 

For example, no greater blot could mar the concept 
of music in our general philosophy of education than 
to neglect or otherwise avoid: 

1. Correcting the “tonal deficient’ child who, in 
the first or second grade, cannot sing in unison with 
the normal singers in the class, thus preventing him 
from becoming a life-long vocal monstrosity. Re- 
medial measures are possible with any child who has 
an inflection in his speaking voice. 

2. Beginning right in the first grade to develop the 
coordination of rhythmic reaction to which normal 
unison response in children is readily acquired. Why 
wait until high school commencement rehearsal time 
to try to teach girls and boys even to march in step? 
(If you cannot think of any other justification, let's 
try to make the life of the army drill sergeant a little 
happier. ) 

3. Teaching children of the fourth to sixth elemen- 
tary grades to command and utilize, to their great 
pleasure and enrichment, the inherent sense of har- 
mony with which they were born, by having them 
learn to sing in parts. 

4. Teaching the boys, chiefly in junior high school 
grades, to do a “man’s job” in singing, by learning 
to properly use their changing or changed voice for 
tenor-bass singing parts. (Confidentially, this is an 
answer to your prayer regarding the usual restlessness 
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1 and apparent disinterest of the boys in this age-grade _ richly augment the profession and*to take our places. 
y Ly area.) The music education program justifies itself only 
k i 5. Providing instruction and experience, beginning in proportion to its school-community relationship, 
= 1) at the fourth grade, in the playing of orchestral and and to its carry-over into the full round of citizenship. 
i band instruments, and to provide as rich an oppor- This does not mean, however, that school bands have 
he tunity as possible for ensemble playing on through the any educational prerogative or justification in com- 


twelfth grade. 

6. Providing a// pupils on the junior and senior 
high school level a minimum of one period per week 
of general music, based chiefly on group singing, 
organized and presented in a manner which will as- 
sure real pleasure and satisfaction to all concerned. 


7. Including in the official curriculum of the high 
school, all music organizations (band, orchestra, and 
chorus) and music classes, regardless of the time of 
day they may be scheduled. Curricular offerings in 
music may be accredited toward graduation require- 
ments, as well as for college entrance to most insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The amount of credit is 
usually computed over the formula of a Carnegie 
Unit, the same as any other curricular subject. 


8. Including an intelligent and informative guid- 
ance service for our interested and talented students, 
particularly on the secondary level. A kind of service 
that will be wisely discerning and even discriminating. 
You and I are gravely responsible for the coming 


peting with local musician-citizens in public engage- 
ments which are not of educational nature or intent, 
or that may be of a commercial character. 

We have long since learned that it is no longer 
enough to train girls and boys for their work in the 
world. It is equally as important that they be taught 
to live in the world. They need to be taught dis- 
crimination for some of the finer things of life, so 
that they may find real happiness among the many 
opportunities of their adult experience. 

Most of the states of this great nation may well 
point with pride to their rich tradition and heritage in 
music. It has consistently exerted a strong religious, 
cultural, and social influence on the character of our 
people. Our music education program is challenged 
to carry on this tradition and heritage and, to the 
greatest possible extent, enrich the opportunities of 
our youth so that they may more happily and ade- 
quately meet the needs of life. The continued devel- 
opment and the future of Music Education are 
bounded only by the vision and imagination of those 


generations of artist talent and music educators to responsible for its guidance and administration. * * 
New versions — S. A. B. — of two famous choruses 
7 
} ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! by JEAN SIBELIUS | 
Also published for: S.A.T.B., $.S.A., S.A., T.T.B.B. each .20 
7 Orchestra: Small, $1.75, Full, $2.25 Band: Full, $3.75, Symphonic, $4.50 , 

»} GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN by JOHN W. WORK 
d Also published for S.A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B.B. each .20 { 
j 

> A “rhythm” novelty! “JINGLE BELLS” arranged by Marcel Frank .20 , 
] This is a “rhythm arrangement” of the popular Christmas song , 
‘ for S.A.T.B., with Piano Accompaniment , 
The Pitcher .......... Portuguese Folk Song .20 Charles Vale .20 
} Snowflakes Richard Kountz .15 Father of Handel-Lefebvre .20 

SAL T.T.BB. 

They Saw the Light ........ Bainbridge Crist .15 The Lonely Hills ........... Richard Kountz .20 
Carol of the Christmas Chimes Richard Kountz .15 Kate Bainbridge Crist .15 


50 West 24th Street 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 
Edited by Dr. James Brown 
From the very elementary to the advanced 
Send for free Graded Catalogue 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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A REVIEW OF 


HOLIDAY SPECIAL The Great Traditional Song 
THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
For Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment 
Arranged by Healey Willan for Mixed Chorus a cappella 


Mark Warnow’'s Famous Holiday Arrangement 
ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Orchestration (Mark Warnow’s Special) 
Sheet Music 
Mixed Chorus Arrangement with Piano Accompaniment 


The Perennial Favorite 


LET’S LIGHT THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Sheet Music 50c 


SONGS OF DEVOTION Newest and finest collection of sacred songs chosen from the great 
musical literature of all time . . . includes Birthéay of the King, 
Crossing the Bar, Open the Gates of the Temple, The Holy City, 
and 30 other memorable favorites . . . for solo voice with piano 
accompaniment 


SACRED PIANO SOLOS Excellent arrangements of the world’s finest religivws music . . . 
compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, among 
them are The Heavens Are Telling by Haydon, Chopin's Prelvde in C 
Minor, and Ave Maria by Schubert . . . 64 pages ............. $1.00 


THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES Modern arrangements of standard and hit songs for Male 


Chorus, Mixed Chorus and Women’s Voices. 


IT'S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD THE THINGS I LOVE WASH ME, O LORD 

WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC I HEAR A RHAPSODY FAR ABOVE CAYUGA’S WATERS 
IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN THE COUNTRY YOU WALK BY I BRING YOU A SONG 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A ROSE MEXICALI ROSE BECAUSE OF YOU 

HIGH ON A WINDY HILL MARCHETA JEZEBEL 

THE CORNBELT SYMPHONY LOVE IS A SONG SOLITAIRE 

SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON THERE I GO WHAT IS A BOY (with recitation) 
HI, NEIGHBOR! HAIL TO OUR FLAG WHAT IS A GIRL (with recitation) 


Write for your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


FIFTH AVENUE 39, Nn. 


| MUSIC, INC. 


J 
« 
TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 
50c 
20c 
} 4 
$1.09 
50c 
20c 
| 
a 
a 
| 
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PERSONS complain 
about the quality of the 

music being played by 
American school bands. Anyone 
who constantly studies current band 
programs is easily convinced that 
most band programs cannot com- 
pare in quality with even quite ele- 
mentary school orchestra programs. 
Why is this so? 

Is it that the American composer 
has failed to write for the band? 
Is it that the publisher has failed 
to issue good band music? Is it 
that the audience does not want to 
hear better music? Is it that the 
students who play in our bands are 
not interested in playing better mu- 
sic? Is it that the school adminis- 
trators insist On certain music to be 
used? Is it that the director of the 
band does not desire better music ? 

No — the American composer is 
not failing to write for the band. 
Today almost every composer of 
note has already done so or is being 
encouraged to write for band. Each 
year brings new serious contribu- 
tions to the American band litera- 
ture catalogue by American com- 
posers already recognized in other 
major fields of composition. And 
this trend is only beginning. 

No the American publisher is 
not failing to issue good band mu- 
sic. Every recognized publisher of 

band music is striving to issue more 
and more good quality band music. 
However, the publisher has to guide 
his business on the basis of music 
which the band director will buy. 
If the music is excellent but few 
buy copies the publisher thinks 
twice before publishing another 
number for which he may not sell 
enough copies to cover even his 
initial costs. Many of our pub- 
lishers are doing a most commend- 
able service to American bands by 
increasing their printing of good 
band music by recognized com- 
posers every year. 

No — the audience at our band 
concerts has not indicated that it 
doesn’t want to hear better music. 


12 


Better 
Band Music 


By 


ARTHUR L. 


WILLIAMS 


Director of Bands, Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin College 


E very piece of music used should have a reason 
for being used. Further it should be the best music 
available for the ability of the players in the band. 


Most band concert audiences are 
loyal to the members of the band. 
They will accept the program which 
is offered and enjoy it if it is well 
played. Unless a band program is 
outstanding musically few people 
would attend merely because a cer- 
tain piece is to be performed. 

No — it can’t be that the school 
administration insists that the band 
play only an inferior type of music 
— or only a certain type of music. 
Most administrators admit that they 
know little or nothing about music 
(and they came through our music 
program in the American public 
school system) and therefore are 
satisfied with their own school band 
music program unless a_ sizable 
number of students or teachers or 
parents or townspeople raise ob- 
jection. 

No — it isn’t that the students in 
our bands are not interested in play- 
ing better music. The average band 
represents quite a cross section of 
musical likes and dislikes. A poll- 
ing of opinion in regard to numbers 
of differences will 


wide musical 


generally show that the members 
of the band do not agree but have 
very strong personal feelings about 
certain numbers. 


In building my 
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own band programs I don't expect 
everyone to like every number, but 
I do hope that they find at least one 


which they like very much. 
His brings us face to face with 


bbe director of the band who 
should be wishing for better music 
but due to the size and pressure of 
his job often does not find the time 
or energy to do the necessary hunt- 
ing to find better band music. It is 
in the hands of the band director 
that the use of better music rests. 
Only if he is aware of what is better 
and where to secure it can we have 
better band music on our band pro- 
grams. 

Let us now examine a few of the 
ways in which the band director 
can learn about better band music. 
The catalogues of the various pub- 
lishers of band music should be se- 
cured and studied carefully. Lists 
such as those published by the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference 
and the National Music Camp (In- 
terlochen List of Music for Band — 
National Music Camp, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan) should be available. 
Every band director should also 
have available the following books: 

Richard Franko Goldman — The 
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Band's Music — Pitman Publishing 
Corp., N. Y., 1938 

Richard Franko Goldman — The 
Concert Band — Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., N. Y., 1946 

Every band director should 
keep a file of programs of band mu- 
sic presented by his contemporaries. 
A careful study of current music 
magazines would also bring to the 
attention of the band director many 
band compositions which are signif- 
icant for some reason or other. For 
example, the School Musician Mag- 
azine on its “The Band Stand” page 
carries a list of first performance of 
original band compositions played 
by college bands. The number of 
band recordings has increased great- 
ly during the past several years and 
offers another potent channel for 
the band director to become ac- 
quainted with better band music. 
One should not overlook the all too 


few appearances of our better bands 
via radio and television. 

The band director should not re- 
ly upon selecting music, or having 
it selected for him, at the retail 
music store where recommendations 
are generally made on the basis of 
numbers of copies that have been 
sold of a certain piece. Resorting 
to this latter plan will not result in 
the acquiring of a creditable music 
library by any organization as a 
long range policy. 

From the above it can be seen 
that much personal study is required 
if the band director is to solve his 
problem of using better band music. 


WOULD now like to speak about 
the use of band transcriptions in 
preference to music composed orig- 
inally for band. It is clearly ap- 
parent that many directors choose 
band transcriptions of music both 


they and their players and audience 
already know through some other 
medium than the band. This is 
quite natural for we generally like 
that best which we are already fami- 
liar with and know. But does this 
really help us to have better band 
music? I do not believe that it 
does. 

The Committee For Promoting 
Original Band Compositions of the 
College Band Directors National 
Association is now in the process of 
stimulating and then presenting 
compositions for band. Ernest Lyon, 
of the University of Louisville, 
Chairman of this committee, has 
written the members of this organi- 
zation as follows: 

It is my firm conviction that bands 
will continue to be looked upon as 
secondary music organizations as long 
as a majority of our programs con- 
sist of music transcribed from other 

(Please turn to page 58) 


The Symphony Band of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 1951-52, Arthur L. Williams, Conductor, is scheduled to 
appear before the College Band Directors National Association in Chicago, Illinois, December 19, 1952 in a program 
of original compositions for band being suggested for publication and also plans to perform Paul Hindemith’s “Sym- 


phony in E>” and Morton Gould’s “Symphony for Band,” 


each to be conducted by the composers. 
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N THIS rapidly changing world, 
| we find many of our traditional 

concepts being replaced with 
new concepts and philosophies. The 
cultural pattern of our people, the 
modes of transportation and com- 
munication have been revolution- 
ized during the past few years. This 
brings new opportunities, and new 
responsibilities for the teacher; it 
also opens up to the child a whole 
new world of musical knowledge 
and expression. 

These changes are being reflected 
in the new thought regarding the 
area of creative activity in the 
school. For most of us, creative 
musical activity formerly meant 
“composing” songs, words and 
melodies, or composing melodies, 
and adding a harmonization. But 
the newer concept reveals to us an 
unlimited field of creative activities. 
The writer feels that the word 
“original” expresses the meaning of 
the area of activity better than does 
the word “creative.” It seems to 
be a more comfortable word for 
teachers to accept and understand. 


Let’s Try Creative Rhythms 


C reative activities as they are now understood cover 
a much wider realm than that found in the grades ten 
years ago — and the examples of such activities which 
you find in this article will remind you how well they 
can be carried out and what fine results they can lead to. 


By KATHERINE EVERMAN 


Music Consultant 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Creative rhythms, or original 
rhythms, present a challenge, as 
well as a great opportunity, to the 
elementary teacher. This phase of 
creativity includes the following 
activities, plus many others: 


1. Original rhythmic interpreta- 
tion of music heard — piano, instru- 
mental, or records. 


2. Original dramatizations — 
tell the children the story of A 
Tailor and a Bear, and Danse 
Macabre, play the records until they 
are familiar with them, then let 
them work out their own dramati- 
zations. This sort of activity brings 


The 6A class teachers, Ruth Rees and Edith Whitford, both of North Anderson School, Anderson, 


a great deal of pleasure to the chil- 
dren — and their ideas and imagi- 
nations will flourish in this sort of 
atmosphere. 

3. Original dances. 

4. Use of percussion instruments 
— Let the children decide which 
instruments to use in different parts 
of the music to get the desired tone 
effect. Also, we may let the chil- 
dren select instruments to use as 
song accompaniments. 

5. Original plays, with music and 
dances added. 

6. Making percussion instru- 
ments to use as accompaniments for 
dances, songs, or recorded music. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Indiana, pooled their efforts to reach the final stages of the creative project depicted above. 
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At the Seventh Street School in Anderson, the sixth grade class, Harold 
Gallagher, teacher, worked out a project on Latin American rhythms. 


The field is unlimited. It is there, 
just waiting for us to open the door 
and lead the children into a whole 
new world of fascinating experi- 
ences. 


THe response of the children will 

be much more free and bring 
much more joy and satisfaction if 
certain concepts and habits are es- 


tablished in the beginning. The 
basic, fundamental rhythmic re- 
sponses should be learned, so the 
child will have the skills, or tools, 
with which to work. These include, 
of course, marching, running, skip- 
ping, galloping, hopping, swaying, 
rowing a boat, tiptoeing — all to 
music. Another necessary “ingredi- 
ent” is the habit of careful listening. 
It is important to notice the close 

and vital relationship of listening to 
creative activity. It is hardly possible 


to carry on such work unless it arises 
out of a broad and inspiring back- 
ground of listening. Listening re- 
veals the general and living relation- 
ship between music and feeling which 
every composer must exemplify in 
what he does. Listening, properly 
conducted, should strengthen the ca- 
pacity for tonal imagery and imagi- 
native construction." 


Some procedures which the writer 
has found helpful in establishing 
careful listening .are: 

1. Listening for “high” and 
“low” tones, played on the piano or 
pitch pipe. If the tone is “high,” 
we reach high, and try to catch it 
with our finger tips. If the tone is 
low, we bend over, and put it on 
the floor, or on the desk. Response 


*Mursell, Music in American Schools, Silver Burdett 
Co., 1943 


to this sort of procedure is better if 
the children close their eyes. The 
listening is more “‘concentrated” 
and they do not imitate each other. 

2. Music (Ex. 1 on page 39) is 
played — when the tone is low the 
children stoop down, and make 
themselves small (brownies). 
When the music is high, they reach 
up very tall (giants). If this is 
played, first in defmnite rhythm, the 
children soon catch the rhythm, and 
come up with the music at the ex- 
pected time. If the rhythm is sud- 
denly changed, and the low tones 
are held a longer time, the children 
see immediately that they have to 
“listen” for the music to tell them 
when to grow tall. The writer has 
found that children from kinder- 
garten through second grade love 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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HERE WAS neither instru- 

mental nor vocal music taught 

in the small rural high school 
of seventy-five students. Worse 
yet, there was no_ organized 
music instruction of any kind in the 
elementary school (first through 
eighth grade), and this school was 
in a separate school district over 
which the music-minded high school 
administrator had no jurisdiction. 
To add to the hopelessness of the 
situation, there were no private mu- 
sic teachers in the community. 

Despite this bleak outlook, Prin- 
cipal Charles H. Simpson was in- 
terested in starting an orchestra in 
his school. It had to begin in the 
ninth grade, for that was the level 
at which his authority began. When 
he found a high school teacher, 
Mrs. Jennie Heimuller, who had 
the faith that an orchestra could 
grow in this exceedingly barren soil, 
plans were made to begin work 
toward this goal at Pilot Rock High 
School, Oregon. That was in 1938. 
The story of its development may 
give others the confidence to plan 
and institute an instrumental music 
program despite seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

The first step was to draw up a 
high school class schedule which 
permitted any high school student 
who desired instruction on an iti- 
strument to have it without inter- 
fering with his other studies. That 
first schedule in 1939 was as fol- 


lows: 


Acre you having troubles with your orchestra? The author hopes that the 
story of this orchestra “may give others the confidence to plan and institute an 
instrumental music program despite seemingly insurmountable difficulties.” 


The Orchestra at Pilot Rock 


By ROBERT E. NYE 


Associate Professor of Music Education 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


Monday _ 


Period _Tuesday__Wednesday Thursday 
8:15 to Violin Cornet & Violin Cornet & Violin 
9:00 Alto Horn Beginners Alto Horn Ensemble 
1:00 to Brass Orch Orch Orch Brass 
1:40 Ensemble (full) (full) (full) ___ Ensemble 
3:20 to Piano Piano Piano Clarinet Girls 
4:00 Accredited Class __Glee Club 
4:00 Piano Individual Piano & Violins Piano 
to 5:30 Clarinet Clarinet Individual Cornet 
Individual Lessons Individual 
Advanced 


With the above schedule (of 1939) Mrs. Heimuller also taught four so- 


cial science classes. 


Today her schedule includes three social science classes, and a health 
class, in addition to the music activities shown immediately below. 


Period _Monday _Tuesday 
11:00 to One Vocal Vocal & 
12:00 Lesson Piano 

One Piano Lesson 
2:30 to Orch Orch 
3:30 
3:30 Piano Piano 
Beginning 
Jan. 14, "52 
1:30 Vocal Cornets 
to 2:30 Lessons Beginning 


T was assumed that students de- 

siring to become members of 
the new organization would begin 
taking lessons either singly or in 
small class groups. By the second 
year they would be considered as 
belonging to the “regular” orches- 
tra, provided, of course, that their 


__ Wednesday 


String 


Lesson 
Fr. Horn 


Baritone 


Lesson 


“Cornet & 
Trombone 


Lessons 


Violins 


Beginning 


Friday 
Beginning 
Band 

Gr. 6, 7, 8.9 


Glee Club 


progress had been satisfactory. This 
is the procedure followed today at 
Pilot Rock. - 

Ten students comprised the first- 
year group. The instrumentation 
of this nucleus of the orchestra-to- 
be was two violins, one alto saxo- 
phone, one trumpet, two drums, 
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one BB? bass, one trombone, and 
two students who shared a piano. 
All were beginners. Mrs. Heimul- 
ler taught all these instruments, for 
there was then, and is now, no one 
else in the community to do it. 
Since most students traveled by 
school bus, all instruction had to be 
in the regular school day. 

These beginners progressed more 
rapidly than had been expected, and 
by November of that first year they 
proudly presented two tunes at a 
community Commercial Club meet- 
ing. After the initial appearance, 
the “orchestra” played at every op- 
portunity, and was heard at the 
Grange, the Women’s Club, and at 


the Community Church. In the 
spring it visited the district music 
festival at La Grande, Oregon, and 
played there — not for a contest 
rating, but for criticism only. 

By the second year the group 
consisted of four violins, one drum, 
three cornets, one clarinet, one saxo- 
phone, and the piano which two 
students played. During that year 
they expanded their activities by 
putting on an assembly program for 
their school, and even by contribut- 
ing something at a school dance! 

In the third year a string bass and 
a cello were added to the strings, 
and two more clarinets and another 
drum joined the reed and percussion 


sections. In the first years, growth 
in membership was slow, but the 
persistency of Mrs. Heimuller even- 
tually showed results. Beginning 
in 1945 the membership averaged 
about 25 players, approximately 
one-third the enrollment of the 
high school. That was the year 
the orchestra traveled to the district 
festival for a rating, and received 
a1.” Thus encouraged, it entered 
the Music Educators National Com- 
petition Festival, Region I, at 
Spokane, that same spring, and was 
awarded a “1” there also. Since 
1945 the ratings of the Pilot Rock 
Union High School Orchestra have 


(Please turn to page 54) 


Above you see Mrs. Heimuller’s orchestra in its regular surroundings. Below, with 
obvious unfillable seats, as it appeared in the Eastern Oregon Music Competition. 
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Musician and Educator 


By HOWARD A. MURPHY 


Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York 


“Our dual roles are not antagonistic or 
contradictory. They are halves of a whole.” 


HE TITLE music education is a 
‘i challenging one, for it implies 

a combination of two differ- 
ent fields. Are we successfully 
meeting this challenge? Is it possi- 
ble for a teacher of schoo! music to 
be respected in both fields? We 
answer these questions daily by our 
teaching, but often without a clear 
perception of the interaction of 


musical and educational values; we 
are not quite sure whether we are 
musicians who are teachers, or 
teachers who are musicians. The- 
oretically, these statements are 
equivalent, but practically very dif- 
ferent, since we all tend to rob 
Peter to pay Paul. Before trying 


to reconcile Peter and Paul let us 
define our terms. 


Musicianship may be defined as 
the aggregate of individual musical 
aptitudes, insights and skills. The 
teacher of music is one who, 
through a development of all three, 
promotes both a love and an under- 
standing of music that will enrich 
the lives of his students. ‘“True but 
trite!” you exclaim. Yet there are 
far reaching implications in these 
brief statements. What are some 
of the elements of musicianship and 
teaching that must be combined in- 
to music education? 

Technically, musicianship is 
based primarily upon aural and 
aesthetic response to tone. However, 
both are also intellectual to a certain 
degree, since they can be cultivated: 
the aural through systematic train- 
ing and the aesthetic through an 
analysis of the nature of beauty. 
Thus music, like all arts, is both 
intuitive and rational. In other 
words, feeling alone, though basic, 
is not sufficient — it must be en- 
riched by knowing, and it is the job 
of the teacher to foster both. 

What general activities promote 
musicianship? First, a wide knowl- 
edge and understanding of all areas 
of music literature, for the best 
teacher of music is music itself. 
This is perhaps the greatest musical 
need of the teacher, who is often 
well acquainted with his own area 
but knows little of others. This 
need can only be met by individual 
curiosity supplemented by extensive 
survey courses in teacher training 
institutions. It all requires the build- 
ing of a representative library of 
music to be explored personally and 
used to follow the score while lis- 
tening to concert, radio, or recorded 
performances. 

Second, ability to perform also 
promotes musicianship, whether the 
medium is voice, instrument, baton 
or composition. The level of per- 
formance may be quite modest — 
it is the making of music that is 
important. As Emerson says, “The 
man may teach by doing and not 


(Please turn to page 52) 
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The Cut Bank Choir in the old Senate Chamber of the United States Capitol, pictured with 
Montana’s Congressmen and Senators. Vice president Albin Barkley addressed the group. 


Chorales on the Western Range 


This is a success story. Four years plus a conscientious leader plus a coopera- 
tive student body plus an interested community— these are the ingredients. 


By 
ORIN D. THOMPSON 
Cut Bank, Montana 


read of communities that have 
feted champion athletic teams. 
But when a small town, and a west- 
ern town at that, passes the hat to 
the tune of over $16,500.00 and 
sends its sixty-voice High School 
A Cappella Choir on a two week 
five-thousand mile tour, something 
has happened. Such is the story 
which comes out of Cut Bank, 
Montana, an oil, cattle and wheat 
town of 3,800 population just fifty 
miles east of Glacier National Park. 
The story begins four years ago 
in the fall of 1948 with the coming 


T Is NOT unusual in our day to 


of young Maurice Skones to be mu- 
sic instructor in the Cut Bank High 
School. Born in Turner, Montana, 
population 278, Maurice had just 
graduated from Concordia College 
at Moorhead, Minnesota. He had 
gone to Concordia intending to take 
a pre-medic course. He graduated 
as a music major. In Cut Bank he 
would try his wings as a teacher. 

The beginnings of the high 
school choir were anything but 
auspicious. At the first rehearsal 
twelve recruits made their appear- 
ance, ten girls and two boys. Of 
the latter, one proved to be a mono- 


tone and the other's voice hadn't 
yet changed. Reasons for the dis- 
couraging turn out were not hard 
to discover. A cappella choir sing- 
ing was strange and new. The 
traditional high school ‘Glee Club” 
was looked upon as something girls 
might enjoy but hardly western 
boys. One of director Skones’ first 
injunctions to the young singers was, 
“Stop calling this a Glee Club. This 
is an a cappella choir!” 

Some observers feared that the 
type of music emphasized by the 
new director — chorales by such 
composers as Bach, Schreck and F. 
Melius Christiansen—, would prove 
an insurmountable obstacle to the 
young singers. On the contrary, 
the quality of the new music proved 
to be stimulating in effect, and its 


(Please turn to page 59) 
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“B eyond the stage of recorder class, the similarity between the instrumental program in England and 


the United States rapidly disappears.” 


If you've been feeling that music doesn’t have suffi- 


cient place in your own educational system read on and note just HOW the similarity disappears! 


“ OW, CLARINETS, we ‘must 
N be more accurate with 
those semi-quavers—and 

several of us tried to go too fast 
on that last group of crotchets.” 
And my junior high instrumental- 
ists in Lincoln, Nebraska enjoy the 
novelty of the strange sounding 
terms. Meanwhile, across the At- 
lantic, an English music teacher of 
my acquaintance is probably be- 
guiling a class of British young- 
sters with such strange terms as 
“whole note,” “half note,” etc. The 
chances, however, that our English 
co-worker is addressing a clarinet 


Notes from Abroad 


By DWIGHT G. KIER 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


group—or any other wind instru- 
ment group—is remote. For wind 
instrument classes in the English 
schools are rare indeed. 

The word “band” in the English 
schools has only one meaning— 
“rhythm band’—and the rhythm 
bands are pretty much as we know 


them here. Before I found that 
out, I very much insulted an Eng- 
lish youngster who had told me he 
played flute at school. I asked him 
if he played in a band or orchestra. 
He informed me with twelve-year- 
old injured dignity that school 
bands were just for little children, 
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A famous European Boys Band, the Band of the Tivoli Guards from f 
Copenhagen, on parade at the Festival of Britain in London, July, 1951. 
A 20 


rehearsal of the National Association of Boys’ Clubs Orchestra 


London. 


and that only toy drums and things 


were used in bands. (I discovered 
later that his “flute” was a recorder, 
and that his school orchestra con- 
sisted of piano, violins and record- 
ers) 

Specialized instrumental music 
training in the English schools such 
as we have here is virtually un- 
known. Percussion or rhythm bands 
are common in the early years of 
the primary school, generally in- 
cluding the ages of five to seven. 
Recorder classes, similar to our pre- 
instrument classes, are a common 
follow-up to the rhythm bands. 
Descant and treble recorders are 
generally used, being quite inex- 


Note the chairs that are being used as music racks. 


pensive. Only rarely in the schools 
are found the complete family of 
recorders including the tenor and 
bass, which are quite costly. The 
schools often furnish the descant 
and treble recorders, but it is not 
uncommon for the students to buy 
their own, just as our own young- 
sters often buy their own pre-instru- 
ments. 

On an average, the English 
youngsters play in recorder classes 
for two years. These classes are 
sometimes held during regular 
school hours, or they may be strictly 
extra-curricular, depending on the 
individual school. 

Beyond the stage of the recorder 


class, the similarity between the 
instrumental program in England 
and the United States rapidly dis- 
appears. From the recorder class, 
the student may go into a violin 
class if he shows sufficient interest 
and ability. The violins are fre- 
quently loaned to the student by the 
school. Classes are generally met 
on an extra-curricular basis for one 
forty-five minute period a week. 
Classes range in size from eight to 
twelve students, and are quite often 
taught by a travelling instructor. 
There are no wind instrument 
classes. Students who have a desire 
to study a wind instrument are en- 
couraged to take private lessons; 
and it is not difficult for a talented 
youngster to secure a scholarship to 
help finance lessons if he needs aid. 
uT where are the many fine 
wind players developed such 
as are heard on every hand in the 
many excellent English military 
bands? In the case of the military 
bands the answer is simple. They 
train their own musicians. Take, 
for example, the famous Royal Ar- 
tillery Band with a personnel of one 
hundred and five musicians. This 
band claims to be the largest mili- 
tary musical organization in the 
world, and performs as a full sym- 
phony orchestra as well as a giant 
military band. It is self-supporting 
in personnel, for it maintains at 
Woolwich a school of music for boy 
trainees where selected boys from 
the ages of fifteen to seventeen are 
given the best of musical training. 
Then there is the famous Royal 
Military School of Music at Kneller 
Hall, Twickenham, which is the 
home and headquarters of military 
music, and the co-ordinating and 
training center for all military 
bands. Kneller Hall aims at giving 
a very advanced and comprehensive 
musical education with the object of 
training bandsmen and bandmasters 
from the ranks of serving soldiers. 
The training is in the hands of the 
Director of Music assisted by some 
(Please turn to page 54) 
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Dust Off Those Plans 


Do you happen to be human? 
That cou/d mean that some of 
your plans have gone awry. That 
would mean you are going to be 
helped by this brief message 
which is written for those of us 


“who resolve bravely” and then 
later wonder what happened to 
the brave resolutions and plans. 


BOUT THIS time in the school 

year the music director may 

well begin to wonder. Al- 
most (but not quite) out loud he 
may say to himself, “Why can't I 
follow those bright and shining 
new plans I made last summer? 
Where have I failed to follow 
them? What can | do about those 
plans now?” 

Following and fulfilling one’s 
own plans requires strong labor of 
mind and spirit. It's like keeping 
a diary. Mark Twain said, “At cer- 
tain periods it becomes the dearest 
ambition of a man to keep a record 
of his performances in a book. . . 
But if he only lives twenty-one 
days, he will find that only those 
rare natures that are made up of 
pluck, endurance, devotion to duty 
for duty’s sake, and invincible deter- 
mination, may hope to venture up- 
on tremendous an enterprise as the 
keeping of a journal and not sus- 
tain a shameful defeat.” 

Now that the year is well started, 
how is it really going for you? 
Maybe things are better than 
you think. When you made those 
new plans, did you truthfully con- 
nect them to your present situation, 
or were they too wishful and hope- 
ful, without practical chance of ful- 
fillment ? 

Actually, are the present condi- 
tions in your work apt to produce 


By RUSSELL HARVEY 


American Conservatory 
Chicago, Illinois 


good and lasting results? Within 
your present frame-work can you 
put more permanent values into 
your work? (Permanent values in 
music study, among a great number 
of others, are a strong liking for 
music, a good ability to hear it, 
and a good ability to read it.) 

Did your plans include new 
equipment which has not material- 
ized? Make stronger plans for get- 
ting it next year, or next semester. 
Get more people to help you with 


your plans. Be such a strong fac- 
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tor for good in your school and com- 
munity that your needs will not be 
easily overlooked. 


Did your plans include better in- 
strumentation, or a better balanced 
choral group? Instrumental or 
choral balance is not usually a gift 
from heaven. And let us not for- 
get that a chorus, orchestra or band 
of even ill-balanced proportions 
may become a fine sounding group 
by very careful training and some 
revoicing redistribution of 
parts. 


Perhaps you had decided to im- 
prove your programs this year. You 
were going to present a better kind 
of music to your audiences and give 
your students better musical experi- 
ence. Are you now able to carry 
out this plan? Have your ideas 
met with criticism or indifference? 
Are you discouraged? The popu- 
lar, get-with-it way of doing things 
is always easier, and much smooth- 
er. But the way of a good teacher 
or director is not often very smooth. 
If you can't do what you really want 
in the matter of programs, you can 
use your better ideas gradually — 
and eventually you'll be a long way 
toward your goal. 


Remember, whatever your new 
ideas and plans were — if they 
were good they are still good, and 
still usable. The year is only well 
started. There is always time to 
do better work. 


A new teacher in a music depart- 
ment may be a good and useful 
person, but a renewed teacher of 
experience is usually much better 
for the work. Believe in your own 
best ideas. Work on them. 


“According to our resolution so 
is the rate of our progress,” wrote 
Thomas A Kempis, ‘and much dil- 
igence is needful for him who 
would make good progress. For if 
he who resolves bravely often falls 
short, how shall it be with him who 
resolves rarely or feebly?” “* * 
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Author David Mattern was guest conductor for the above-shown All-City Orchestra at Newton, Iowa, and writes (at- 
tention, Newton schools!) that the director, Eugene Burton “should receive great credit for the outstanding work he 
has done in supporting and training strings and orchestras.” 


For String Class Teachers 1 


By DAVID MATTERN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A check-list of 17 points for the string class teacher — and 
included is this: “The school class teacher no longer may 
ignore the private teacher, ‘pointing with pride’ to the fact 
that ‘no member of my orchestra ever had a private lesson.’ ” 


B ASED ON experience and ob- 


servation in schools, the fol- 

lowing is submitted as a pos- 
sible help in building strings for 
better orchestras and string en- 
sembles. 
1. The private teacher, no matter 
how notable or successful, must 
make use of radically different 
procedures in attempting elemen- 
tary school class teaching. It is 


possible that because of the signal 
failure of the professional musician 
insufhciently prepared for a school 
situation, some of our leading ed- 
ucators are now advocating the 
“self-contained”’ classroom. This 
simply mearts, in the last analysis, 
that the over-burdened general ciass- 
room teacher will teach the music 
with a modicum of supervision. Of 
course all this permits the school 


administrator to show a substan- 
tial saving in the amount allotted 
to music—but what of the resultant 
quality ? 

2. Strings are not difficult to teach 
if the teacher understands and gen- 
uinely likes children, and is prop- 
erly trained in class procedures. 
This training implies really ade- 
quate supervision of his directed 
teaching during his “internship.” 

3. A successful string program, 
culminating in a respectable high 
school orchestra, should start in 
the fourth, or at least the fifth, 
grade, as it is too late to develop 
adequate string players in the 
junior high school. It may be 
argued that city high schools are 
an exception, as such orchestra 
players often come from private 


(Please turn to page 45) 
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The Ithaca College Band, Ithaca, New York, Walter Beeler, director 


Band Techniques 


Inspect your band — and yourself — in five categories 
and then see if you apply the author's principles in 


bringing about some improvement. 


It should work! 


By Walter Beeler 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 


ye TERM Band Techniques 
generally refers to those pro- 

cedures necessary in the build- 
ing and maintaining of a playing 
organization. Of course there are 
thousands of individual problems 
which must be solved by the con- 
ductor, yet most of them can be 
grouped into a few major catego- 
ries: the elements of intonation, 
tone, articulation, rhythm, balance, 
and ensemble — each to be con- 
sidered in relation to the desired 
interpretation. 

Intonation in band performance 
does not appear to be a problem 
in its own right, but rather a result. 
Poor intonation results from weak- 
ness in embouchure, breathing, in- 


strument construction; it may also 
be caused by indifferent listening 
or may result from unwise choice 
of music. Something can be done 
about most of these contributing 
Unless brass embouchures 
are open and free, the instruments 
cannot speak well. Any obstruc- 
tion in the air stream (and it is 
usually a pinched embouchure) 
will result in poor intonation. The 
portion of the lips inside the 
mouthpiece must be kept apart so 
that an uninhibited flow of air may 
pass through the instrument. Faulty 
reed playing is 
usually due to a flabby embouchure. 
In most cases this can be corrected 
by altering the chin position tight- 


Causes. 


intonation in 


ening the corners of the mouth, 
and, in the case of the clarinet, 
having a small amount of lower 
lip covering the teeth, and lifting 
the instrument with the right 
thumb. Breathing action must be 
of a positive nature. Breath con- 
trol means blowing out steadily, 
not holding in steadily. To a large 
extent, instrument deficiencies can 
be countered, but it is well to re- 
member that any out-of-tune notes 
will suffer more by the hesitant ap- 
proach that is so likely to be af- 
forded them. It would be unfair, 
of course, to say that’ any inferior 
instrument can be played in tune. 
Indifferent and partial listening 
are frequent faults with many 
young musicians. Most players can 
make marked progress in intonation 
if they can be made conscious of 
themselves in relation to others. 
The best medium for stressing re- 
lationship seems to be through the 
voice. If a band is asked to sing 
its notes, then play them, the total 
picture is brought to their attention 


more easily. Youngsters do not 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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The ABC'S of Class Piano 


“[ndividual lessons,” says the author, “sometimes 
become all irk and no play for the beginner.” 


By ELLEN ERICKSON 


Excelsior, Minnesota 


ALTHOUGH many piano teach- 
ers still nurse considerable doubts 
about the advantages of class in- 
struction, others are loud in its 
praises. Since proof of this project 
is in the experimenting, why not 
have a try at group piano lessons? 
At first, keep the class small with 
beginning pupils of nearly the same 
age or grade in school. 


Berore YOU can assemble a 
homogeneous group, you may have 
to advertise the starting date of the 
new clas‘, the time, terms, age 
limits, etc. New pupils knocking 
at your door may be opportunity in 
disguise. Be prepared to sell them 
on the idea of group piano lessons. 


Ci: NGE your own thinking, 
your ‘ing habits, your goals. 
Broaden them to fit a class. The 
new goal is not perfection in details 
and the conquest of a few pieces. 
Instead, it is the all-round playing 
power that accompanies ability to 
read music quickly and accurately. 


D ISCUSS wth parents their part 


in the new venture. Supervised 
home practice at a set time each 
day should be maintained with 
businesslike regularity. The mother 
of any pupil under ten becomes an 
assistant teacher six days a week 
to your one lesson a day. 


F very teacher should establish 
a library of music to be loaned to 
pupils for sight playing. These 
books, which will supplement the 
basic study books or graded lessons, 
can be rotated every week or so 
among the pupils. Just as one 


reads many books only once 
through, so it is sometimes more 
valuable for a youngster to play ten 


pieces once each than one piece ten 
times. 


7 LASH cards are helpful both at 

home and in class while the pupil 

is acquiring note knowledge. 
(Please turn to page 50) 


Above: Surprisingly few youngsters have ever seen the insides of a piano. 
An opportunity to watch the hammers strike is a definite stimulus to beginners. 


Below: A “glassophone,” made by filling glasses with liquid to different lev- 
els, is an aid to ear training and an understanding of “ea After playing 


tunes on it with a spoon, pupils can then reward themse 


ves with the content. 
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SS. NAVY BAND USES LEEDY & LUDWIG DRUMS EXCLUSIVELY 


U. S. NAVY BAND DRUM SECTION (includes |. to r.): Salvatore Perrone, Maurice Ford, 
J. Bruce Young, Frank Ryetson, Harry Spalding, Roy Peterson and Matthias Hynes. 


SCHOOL DRUM SECTIONS 


CAN DEPEND ON 


SALVATORE PERRONE, U. S. Navy 
Band Tympanist uses full set of four ''Na- 


tional’? Model Leedy & Ludwig tympani. 
You can depend completely on Leedy & Ludwig quality, design and 


workmanship just as all five of the major U.S. Service bands do—all 
are Leedy & Ludwig equipped. 

The U.S. NAVY BAND is 100% Leedy & Ludwig equipped, both 
for concert and for marching. In addition to the parade drums shown, 
their concert equipment includes a set of four “National” Model tympani. 


See your Leedy & Ludwig dealer for help with your school band 
percussion problems. Write today for free catalog. LEEDY & LUDWIG, 
Division of C.G. Conn Ltd., Department 1125 Elkhart, Indiana. 


@ 3 neel Write today for your 

copy of “MEMOS ON DRUMS.” Especially 

bhiiched for A and school 

drummers... packed from cover to cover 
with helpful hints and valuable tips. 


FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
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Specialist .. Or musician? 


“Tn public school music we cannot, for very long, 


continued to teach instruments or voice. 


Some- 


times soon we must all begin to teach MUSIC.” 


By W. C. RICE 
Baker University 
Baldwin, Kansas 


N THIS DAY of intense special- 
if ization we are creating prob- 

lems related to the training of 
teachers that would have been un- 
heard of a generation ago. Fortu- 
nate was the public school that had 
on its staff a teacher trained in any 
kind of music and doubly fortunate 
if the teacher could either sing well 
or play some instrument acceptably. 
Regardless of his specialty, he was 


THE music teacher, and he was ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to 
do all things musical. It is not 
too surprising that he often did 
his work very well, even in fields 
where he had received little or no 
training. 

During the last two decades we 
have become increasingly conscious 
of the value of more adequate 
training in the particular field that 


a student desires to make his spe- 
cialty. If he is a singer, he studies 
vocal methods and materials, and— 
it is to be hoped — piano. If he 
wishes to be a band director, he 
studies one or two major instru- 
ments, a multitude of minor instru- 
ments, and (maybe) piano. The 
orchestra man concentrates upon, 
strings, almost to the exclusion of 
everything else, including piano. 
Each one of these persons carries 
a full load of theory, music educa- 
tion, general music courses, and 
subjects that are variously called 
“General Education,’ “Cultural 
Courses,” or any one of a dozen 
similar terms. He must accumu- 
late from one hundred twenty to 


(Please turn to page 57) 


Two violin majors, three organ majors are here shown studying woodwinds 
with William Elgas (at left), band and theory instructor at Baker University. 
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OUR AIM 
is to give you 
Better Service 


than you expect 
* 


MUSIC WHEN YOU NEED IT GAMBLEIZED MUSIC 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 
45 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
WHAT’S NEW 


MUSIC ON APPROVAL “ DEADLINE RELIABILITY 


You’ve heard it before and you'll hear it again . . . . ““There’s no substitute for ex- 
perience!” An ever increasing group of Music Supervisors, Teachers, Organists and 
Directors are learning that 45 years of Gamble know-how is an important factor in 
the service of ALL PUBLISHERS MUSIC from our large comprehensive stock. 


World Famous Artists — Vladinir Horowitz, Nathan Milstein, Marian Anderson, Fritz 
Reiner, Rosa Raisa and many others — endorse Gambleized Music, 
Gambleizing — the Modern Hinging Method — is a most unique binding that adds 


years of preservation to your music. 


With or without the hinge we’re here to serve you — but 
“Gambleizc to £conomize” 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY, 312-14 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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What About the “Others”? 


For a real challenge, imagine yourself as a responsible teacher in some of the 
case histories Mary Hoffman discusses here. Would you have the required 
skills, patience, and, most important, the desire to respond to the challenge? 


By 


MARY HOFFMAN 


West Union, Ohio 


Wis SHALL WE do with 
the “others,” those pathetic 

children who can not sing 
a song recognizably, who cannot 
match tones, or whose voices will 
never be a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever? With over-crowded 
music classes of 40 and 50 and even 
60, must we take time for these 
musical misfits? Is it worth while 
struggling with children who can 
not learn? 

We all are faced with the prob- 
lem time and again. We have cer- 
tain responsibilities to the public; 
we must produce results to satisfy 
the school board. Is it worth 
bothering with these non-musical 
children ? 

I have been teaching long enough 
to be able to look back some dis- 
tance, and the longer I teach the 
less I know of who is able to learn 
and who is not, who will profit 
from instruction and who will not. 

There was Joe. He came to me 
in the fifth grade. His mother told 
me how his fourth grade teacher 
had stopped at the house in great 
excitement one day — Joe had actu- 
ally carried a tune that day. Joe's 
progress was not spectacular, but 
it was steady. As a freshman he 
made a “Superior rating in the 
county vocal auditions; as a senior 
he was much in demand as a bari- 
tone soloist. Suppose his teachers 
had thought him not worthy of 
their trouble. 


These are young friends of the author 
and definitely are NOT in the cate- 
gory described in her article. But the 
author does like to look at this pic- 
ture and ask herself, “Which could 
remain a monotone . . . or go to the 

et... or be a normal singing adult 
simply because of my response to his 
ind! vidual needs?” 


Then there was Susan. She came 
from a non-musical family, and any 
one looking at the skinny little runt 
would have wondered if she was 
worth raising. Her first years of 
piano and violin were discouraging 
to her mother and to me, her teach- 
er, and her voice matched her slen- 
der body. But her mother refused to 
give up, and the lessons continued. 
Today Susan plays piano well and 
often helps out at Sunday School 
and church. She is a Sunday Schoo! 
chorister, the chief soloist in the 
choir, and for several years reached 
the state high school vocal audi- 
tions. 

Robert was another unlikely 
prospect. For two years he went 


out for our local vocal solo audi- 
tions. I knew his voice would get 
him no honors, for he had difficulty 
with melody, and his quality of tone 
left much to be desired. But still 
he persisted, and I gave him all the 
help I could. He never won a con- 
test but he did become a Sunday 
School chorister, and a most faith- 
ful one. He was using his one tal- 
ent to the best of his ability, where 
some of our five-talent students — 
never remained to help their local 
churches. 

Helen was my friend in college. 
She never opened her lips during 
singing in chapel or elsewhere. She 
could not sing. Some thoughtless 
person had laughed at a sensitive 
child’s mistakes, and she had not 
sung since. Learning that she really 
desired to sing, I began trying to 
help her. It was uphill work; the 
sound of her own voice so fright- 
ened her she was afraid to sing 
even when I sang with her. It was 
a real triumph when we called on 
one of the music professors and 
sang a duet for him. 

The payoff came years later in a 
letter she wrote me from a mission 
station in the heart of South Amer- 
ica. “You should hear my choir of 
Indian boys and girls. You might 
not think them very good, but they 
sound wonderful to me, for I 
trained them myself. You who 
made that possible may realize how 
happy I am at being able to teach 
them.” 

Walter was a writer when I met 
him. When we visited him he en- 
tertained us with music from his 

(Please turn to page 56) 
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A Thrilling New Composition For Band By The Inimitable Richard Rodgers 


“GUADALCANAL MARCH” 


from Richard Rodgers’ score for “Victory At Sea,”the dramatic film and music history of naval 
operations during World War IL. This is being produced by the U.S. Navy and scheduled for Fall 
release over the NBC Television Network. GUADALCANAL MARCH is scored for band by Erik 


Leidzen. 


3.00 Symphonic Band 
Conductor ¥ Extra Parts, each . 


AND 
By your request - - these additions to the popular 
HIGHLIGHT SERIES FOR BAND 
Transcribed by Paul Yoder 
From Burton Lane’s scintillating music for ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow” 


Highlights from FINIAN’S RAINBOW 


Standard Band 4.50 


From Gershwin’s music for America’s First Great Opera, *“‘Porgy And Bess” 


Highlights from PORGY AND BESS 


Standard Band Symphonic Band 
Conductor Extra Parts, each 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Chappell & Co., Ine. T. B. Harms Company Williamson Music, Ine. 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Ine. Gershwin Publishing Corporation 


RKO Bldg. * Rockefeller Center ° New York 20, N. Y. 


NEW! 
A COMPLETE COURSE FOR STRINGS 


I II Ill 


BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE DEVELOPING 
STRING STRING INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSICIANSHIP MUSICIANSHIP MUSICIANSHIP 


Individual-Class-Ensemble Instruction Classified Program Index 
——Visual Fingering Charts for Each ——Complete Lesson Plans 
Instrument Ensemble Playing Stressed 
——BEGINNING and INTERMEDIATE lesson books for Violin — Viola — ’Cello — Bass 
Each _ .75 
Conductor's Score (Manual) includes both BEGINNING and INTERMEDIATE lessons 
$3.50 
——DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIANSHIP lesson books for Violin (C Instruments) 
Viola-Cello-Bass (Bass Clef Instruments) Each $2.00 Manual $3.00 


REQUESTS FREE VIOLIN BOOKS 


BOURNE, INC., 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York 
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“Modern Music Masters” 


A new type of high school music organization 


N CONTRAST to the mill-run of 
high school clubs, which oftea 
rise and fall with changing 

leaderships and interests, the Mod- 
ern Music Masters society has held 
firmly to its high ideals and has 
already weathered more than fif- 
teen years of fruitful service to its 
school and community. 

For several years the music coun- 
cil, a small group representing the 
various musical organizations at 
Maine Township High School 
(Park Ridge and Des Plaines, 
Illinois), a school with an enroll- 
ment of 2,000, operated in a helter- 
skelter way like most of the other 
thirty hobby and departmental 
clubs at the school. It was more 
or less teacher-dominated. 

To make it more effective and 
democratic in principle, Alexander 
M. Harley, music director, drew up 
a simple constitution and set of by- 
laws for a new type of music club 
and submitted it to the council. 
The music council easily saw the 
possibilities, elected officers, and in 
1936 organized the Maine Music 
Masters. 

At first the club was rather ex- 
clusive, open only to upperclass- 
men. Students receiving a "B” or 
better in music were invited to join. 
There were no academic require- 
ments. As time went on sopho- 
mores were eligible for membev- 
ship and a “C” average in aca- 
demic subjects was required to in- 
crease student incentive and facul- 
ty respect. 

During the next two years sev- 
eral important changes were made 
in the club's activities and eligibil- 
ity requirements. In addition to 


good grades, students had to earn 
at least 100 merit points for, vari- 
ous services in and out of the music 
department. 

Merit points were given for such 
activities aS: ome semester in a 
church choir — 5 points; perform- 
ing a solo — 5 points; performing 
in an ensemble — 3 points; serving 
as a librarian or class secretary for 
a semester — 8 points; participat- 
ing in a concert — 5 points; taking 
private lessons for one semester — 
15 points; taking part in local, dis- 
trict or state music contests -— 5 
points ; attending concerts or operas 
in Chicago — 1 point; giving talks 


or performing before civic organi- 
zations — 5 points; etc. 

The emblem or key was designed 
and adopted by the club (changed 
to society in 1938) during the first 
year and has remained the same 
ever since. The key contains a 
musical triplet in the shape of a 
letter ““M’’, representing the first 
letters of ‘Maine Music Masters.” 
It also includes a music lyre, a man- 
uscript scroll, and a music staff. 
At first there were only three types 
of keys, active, faculty and honor- 
ary. During the depression inex- 
pensive certificates were issued in 

(Please turn to page 57) 


The above photo shows Arthur Seith, music director, Argo Community High 
School, Argo, Illinois, presenting Charter No. 2 of the Modern Music Masters 
Society, Inc. to the president of his chapter. The other students behind the 
ceremonial table are officers. Members from the Maine chapter No. 1, (Maine 
Township High School, Des Plaines-Park Ridge, Ill.) did the installing and 
took charge of the initiation. 
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MARCH 
FOLIOS 


No. 65. EMBUR DURO FOLIO, 12”x1414” 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 


leatherette. Wall not break or crack. 


pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the 


finest quality. 
§ Each 
Prices (Doz. Lots, each . 


VISUAL MARCH FOLIO. Transparent front and 
back, Keratol binding. Four styles, No. 1 with 
two marches visible, No. 2 with four marches 
visible, No. 3 with six marches visible, and No. 
4 with eight marches visible. 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 

Prices in $0.30 $0.48 $0.70 $0.90 

Doz. Lots, each .27 AS 65 85 

No. 47. GODARD “ALL WEATHER” MARCH 
FOLIO. Very popular. Durable. Easy to handle 
while on the march. P 

Each 1.00 

Prices Doz. 10.00 

No. 33. EMBUR DUPLEX FOLIO, March size, 
all weather type, transparent front and back, 
holds 15 * 20 selections or 3 march size books. 


Prices Soe. Lots, each 
No. 15. March (Size) FOLIO, heavy fibcibourd, 
with 10 muslin stubs; holds 20 selections. 


Prices 


ac 
Doz. Lots, each 


No. 29. DELUXE Economo Folio. Black fiber, 
strongly reinforced and leatherette bound on 
all edges, with expansion back. A _ substantial 

folio style and 


Prices 1.30 


No. 26 


CHORAL FOLIOS 


No. 45. EMBUR DURO-FOLIO, 814"x12”, made | 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 
leatherette. Will not break or crack. Bottom 
pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the | 
finest quality. 

Pp Each 
rices (Doz. Lots, each 

No. 26. Pesca FOLIO, red rope paperoid, | 

ach 

Prices Doz. Lots, each 

No. 18. CHORAL FOLIO, expandin type, fe: 
taining flaps on end and sides; made of extra 
heavy black fiber. (Same style as No. 25 only 
with 

Prices in Lots, each 
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MUSIC FOLIOS 


Beautiful, durable Embur Music Folios give your group a businesslike appear- 
ance ... save wear and tear on music . . . save rehearsal time by keeping 
needed music at finger tips. Hundreds of music groups everywhere use these 
folios year after year. Folios listed sent on approval. 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


No. 25. CONCERT FOLIO, expanding type, 11” No. 28. ECONOMO FOLIO, size 11”x14”, heavy 
x 14”, made of extra heavy black fiberboard. red rope paperoid with cloth bound pockets. 
Retainer flaps on ends and sides. Holds all Special design of pockets facilitates the handling 
sizes of music or books. The expansion back of music. For the band or orchestra desiring 
and sides adjust themselves to the quantity of an all purpose folio at moderate cost. 


music held. ach 
Each Prices (Doz. Lots, each 
Prices Doz. Lots, each 


FILING ENVELOPES 


No. 2. E. M. B. FILING ENVELOPE, string a ie 
fastener, vertical filing. of 

Prices 60c per Doz. 3.75 per 100. 


No. 10. ENVO FOLIO, expanding type, holds 60 
to 100 copies of octavo, heavy red rope, string 
fastener. 

Each 

Prices § Per Doz. 

Per 100 


No, 120. FILING ENVELOPE, blanks printed on 
envelope for complete inventory and record of 

No. 24 performance. 
Prices Per Doz. $0.60 
No. 24. E. M. B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL 100 for 4.15 
FOLIO, made of pebble grained black leather- EMBUR FILING ENVELOPES, ideal for filing 
ette. Equipped with wires to hold 6 or more band and orchestra music. Open top gives ready 
octavo numbers in loose leaf style. Two pockets. access to music. With instrumentation. . 12-14-16 
Each $1.35 No, Doz. 
Doz. Lots, each 14. 67/x73/,” 45 


12. 9xi2° 60 
No. 20. CHORAL REPERTOIRE RING BIND- 16. 11x15” .75 


ER, made of extra heavy fiber, loose leaf style. 
$0.50 INSTRUMENTATION LABELS 


Each 
Prices } Doz. Lots, each - 40 Orchestra Labels, per set 


. 48 Band Labels, per set ...........-.......----- 
No. 27. DELUXE ECONOMO FOLIO, same as 
No. 26 but made of black fiber, strongly rein- SHELF BOXES 
forced and bound with leatherette on all edges. Size 15x11Y, ra 
Prices { Each $0.85 Size 834x1114x314" 
Doz. Lots, 80 Size 
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FLAMMER'S CHORAL COLLECTIONS 
DP 


A. 
Vol. 
-PT. Vol. 


THE HAROLD FLAMMER T. Vol. 
"AB Vol. I-11 


Collection 


Boys In Harmony-Gilliam T.1.B.B. 
of & h 0 ra | Classic Songs-Ward S.A. oe 


Renaissance to Baroque — S.A.T.8.- 
Arr. by Lehman Engel 
Vol. | French-Netherland 
Vol. Il Italian 
Vol. Hl English 
Vol. IV German 


Negro Spirituals-Cain — S.S.A 

Stephen Foster Fantasy-Reibold — S.A.T.B. 

Stephen Foster Airs-Reibold-Riegger — S.S.A. 
Mikado Fantasy-Bourdon (Orch) — S.A.T.B. 


Send For Copies ‘‘On Approval’”’ 
HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. * 251 W. 19th ST. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
OF YOUR 


BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORAL and DRAMATIC GROUPS 


Leading schools and directors say that MITCHELL 
FOLDING STANDS give that added “Audience 
Appeal”. Group performances “show better” through 
improved stage convenience and appearance. 


Easy to handle units . . . adaptable to any need. 
Sturdy, attractive, easily folded for storage. 
Write for full information 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


EASY TO FOLD 2742 S. 34th Street ¢ Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND - AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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Values in Choral Experience 


“... singing wrong notes is forgivable, but fail- 
ing to sing from the heart . . . is unforgivable” 


By S. F. Kerbs 
Head of Vocal Music Department 
North Bend Public Schools, Oregon 


“ USIC HATH CHARM.” ““Mu- 

M sic Soothes the Savage 

Breast." “Enjoy Life 

More With Music.” “Music Builds 
Character.” 

We have heard, read, and used 
these sentences many times. How- 
ever, as one experiences these things 
he understands them more fully. 
The effect of music on the person- 
ality can be truly miraculous, and 
we wonder why it is that music has 
this power. Gradually my expe- 
rience has taught me at least part 
of the answer. High school stu- 
dents, who at first thought music 
a trivial activity, have explained to 
me what it came to mean to them. 


I have observed changes in them 
from flippant, ‘‘who cares’ attitudes 
to attitudes of respect and esteem, 
all in part of a school term. Many 
a time we expressed our feelings 
together, with silence, with tears in 
our eyes, for we had partaken of 
too powerful an experience to want 
to break the spell with mere words. 
The choral group had felt the 
words of the text and had sung 
them from the heart. Many a time 
an audience did not applaud, for 
it would have been sacrilege to 
break that “high moment” both 
performers and listeners experi- 
enced. 

I can well remember the first 


time I was assigned the task of or- 
ganizing a mixed chorus. Only 
twelve girls and one boy, in a high 
school of 450 students, reported 
for the choir the first day. I took 
my problem to the principal of the 
school. Because he as an admin- 
istrator was fully appreciative of 
the importance of music in the cur- 
riculum, he waived the Physical 
Education requirement of those 
boys on the football team who 
wished to join the choir. However, 
many of these and other late regis- 
trants enrolled only for an easy 
credit, and a place to have a good 
time, ie. fun and no work. By 
Christmas-time we had forty-two 
voices in the choir. 


About twenty-five percent of the 
personnel of music groups is said 
to be made up of “bubble kids” 
(those who like only the froth in 
music), but I'm safe in saying that 
my group was ninety percent this 

(Please turn to next page) 


The “choir-of-the-story,” The Dalles High School A Cappella Choir, Oregon. 
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Choral Experience 
(Continued from preceding page) 


type. As a result their preference 
in music did not correspond with 
my concepts of a cappella music, 
but with urging and some “forceful 
persuasion” they agreed, after a 
fashion, to maintain an open mind 
for a given period of time. Placing 
these two contrasting types of mu- 
sic side by side had a telling effect 
upon their future preference of 
music. They preferred music of 
quality. 

The a cappella choir, mostly sen- 
iors, made its first out of town trip 
to participate in a district music 
competition festival. Listening to 
other groups, and competing suc- 
cessfully there, not only sold the 
participants on music, but put choir 
on the “must” list for a great many 
students in the school. The major- 
ity of the members of future choirs 
took the course, for which no cred- 
it was permitted, during their 


ULYSSES KAY 


JOHN KLEIN 


GEORGE LIST 


Oigina 


HENRY COWELL 
Little Concerto, for piano & band 


PAUL HINDEMITH 
Symphony in B’ (1951) 


study hall periods. Three units, 
out of a total of nineteen units re- 
quired for graduation, were allowed 
in music. Conflicts, in a six-period 
day, kept many out of choir, es- 
pecially the members of the band 
who felt the need for choir train- 
ing. Several were forced to take 
art to complete their credits for 
graduation, even after completing 
their three units in music. A dis- 
trict requirement of Physics or 
Chemistry for all juniors and sen- 
iors made it difficult or impossible 
for many to take music. 

As the years passed, each succeed- 
ing choir felt its obligation to con- 
tinue and to improve upon the good 
work of the previous year. In four 
years of competition the choir qual- 
ified for state competition annually. 
What effect this music of quality 
had upon the individual can be 
gathered from statements made by 
a senior of the choir. It was a 
typical reflection. 

“T joined the choir in my junior 


[ Wusic for 


Solemn Prelude 
GERALD KECHLEY 


Suite for Concert Band 
10 More Days till School is Out 
Jugoslav Polka 


ae for AMP Band Catalogue containing prices for above compositions 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


New York City 36 


25 West 45th Street e 


year, because I had always enjoyed 
singing. When I joined I expected 
to sing popular music as most of 
my friends did. 

“The first week of choir I want- 
ed to drop, and many of my friends 
did too. We were scared. We 
had never in our lives heard of 
‘tone color’ — ‘falsetto’ and sev- 
eral other terms. “How can this 
guy be a baseball player and then 
want to teach stuff like this?’ was 
not an unusual question. 

“January came along and a few 
had accepted these ‘silly’ things. 
Still many argued and pleaded to 
sing popular songs exclusively. 
Then came March and April. The 
music of quality and the experience 
at the contest proved you right. 

“This year no one was in doubt. 
The general attitude is good... 
I watched the choir grow up. I've 
watched it go through the ‘baby’ 
stage and when I say choir is the 
development of men and women, 


(Please turn to page 43) 


GEORGE F. MacKAY 
Burlesque March 


OWEN REED 
Spiritual 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
Prairie Legend 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Circus Polka 


RICHARD WAGNER 
Trauersinfonie 


HEALEY WILLAN 
Royce Hall Suite 


INC. 
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By FLORENCE C. BEST 


Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Animals and the Composer 
NITA was the first to spy the 
brightly-colored record album 

on the desk. 

“Oh, Miss Murray! They've 
come! Are we going to hear these 
records today?” 

“If Charles is here we'll plav 
them. He's been absent for a few 
days, you know. And I brought 
them especially for him.” 

“He's here,” Neil said. 
up, Charlie. Close the door after 
you. Will you play them for us 
now, Miss Murray?” 

“Charles thinks he doesn’t like 
music,’ Miss Murray whispered to 
Anita. “Just watch him when he 
hears these records. He's going to 
have to change his mind.” 

On the board was written “Car- 
nival of the Animals by Saint-Saens, 
French, 1835-1921.” 

“Saint-Saens was annoyed when 
people called him Saint-Sanes’’, she 
said. “You have to talk through 
your nose when you pronounce his 
name, like this: Sahn-Sohns. He 
understood animals so well that he 
wrote an essay called Observations 
of a Friend of Animals. It's full 
of anecdotes about Chinese spiders 
and French ants.” 

“Did you say Chinese spiders?” 
Neil interrupted. 

“That's right,” Miss Murray re- 


“Hurry 


plied. "Saint-Saens was a great 
globe-trotter. He liked’ to explore 
faraway places and observe new 
patterns of life. When he was in 
New York as guest conductor, the 
grey squirrels in Central Park fas- 
cinated him. He was always inter- 
ested in the personality of animals.” 

“Animals are smart,’ Charles re- 
marked. 

“Yes, and no one realized that 
better than Saint-Saens,"” Miss Mur- 
ray replied. “And now let's hear 
the music. This is his March of 
the Lion.” 

Charles perked up when he 
heard the angry roar of the ap- 
proaching lion. If the rest was 
like this, it was going to be good. 
And it was, every bit of it. Every- 
one laughed when they recognized 
the clucking and crowing of the 
Hens and Roosters that the strings 
and clarinets and piano produced. 
There was music about elephants, 
kangaroos, mules, and fishes, and 
birds too, even the cuckoo. 

“The music for the elephants 
sounds real skwusky and well- 
padded, just like they walk,” Anita 
remarked. 

“The double basses make it 
sound that way,”’ Neil called out 
importantly. ‘We have six of them 
in our orchestra here at school.” 


“I'm glad Neil can help us rec- 


ognize these instruments,’ Miss 
Murray told the class. “It’s easier 
for him than for most of us, be- 
cause he plays in the orchestra.” 

“What instrument was it that 
made the music sound like fish 
shimmering in the water?’ some 
one asked. 

Miss Murray nodded to Neil. 
“It’s the celesta,” he said. “I saw 
one with the symphony orchestra. 
It looks like a little piano, and it 
sounds like bells.”’ 

Miss Murray was slipping the 
records back in the album. “Every- 
one liked these compositions when 
they were first performed,” she said. 
“But after they had been played 
a few times, Saint-Saens forbade 
any further performance, with the 
exception of the Swan.” 

“T like that one best,” Anita said. 
“IT think the ‘cello sounded beauti- 
ful. And the rhythm was just like 
ripples on the lake.” 

“Miss Murray,” someone asked, 
“If Saint-Saens said they couldn't 
play these pieces, how could they 
make these recordings? Did he 
change his mind?” 

“Yes. Saint-Saens put a clause 
in his will, giving his permission 
for the Carnival to be played on 
concert programs. And how did 
you like this music, Charles?” 

“It’s swell. I think Saint-Saens 
really understood animals, or he 
couldn't have made the music sound 
like them. Have you any other 
good music like this, Miss Murray?” 

(Please turn to page 60) 
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this activity. It is a game and pure 
fun for them — but a wonderful 
device for establishing careful lis- 
tening. 

3. We also like the musical game 
of “going upstairs and downstairs’. 
The children walk in one direction 
when the music goes “up.” At a 
chord, they turn, then walk in the 
opposite direction with the descend- 
ing music. For this “game,” the 
writer uses chords or octaves, be- 
ginning low on the keyboard; then 
progresses, scalewise, “up,” for 
three or four octaves, keeping a 
definite, even tempo. After the 
children have heard the “music” 
two or three times, they are ready 
to try the “game,” and listen very 
intently for the signal to turn and 
go “downstairs.” This exercise has 
many values. In addition to estab- 
lishing the listening habit, it helps 


Let’s Try Creative Rhythms 


(Continued from page 15) 


retarded singers get the feeling of 
high and low tones; it stimulates a 
“snappy rhythmic response when 
the children walk “upstairs” in a 
crisp, regular rhythm. It also gives 
all the children a sense of achieve- 
ment and participation in the group. 
4. We listen to music which tells 
us to go to sleep, and music which 
says “wake up,” with heads down 
for sleepy music, up quickly when 
the music changes suddenly. In 
addition to training for listening, 
the children are beginning to sense 
different moods in music. 
5. Other devices the children like 
include: 
A. When the music says 
the girls run. 
B. When music says “march,” 
boys march. 
C. When music says “skip,” first 
row skips. 


“ran,” 


BAND BOOK 


*O HOLY NIGHT (Cantique de Noel), 
Adam-Johnson—CHRISTMAS GREET 
INGS March (Deck the Halls, Jolly Old 
St. Nicholas, and O Tannenbaum), Atr 
Walters—THE FIRST NOEL Fantasy 
Arr. Johnson—*WE THREE KINGS 
OF ORIENT ARE, Hopkins-Walters 
MARCH OF THE THREE KINGS, 
Arr. Walters—*THEI STORY OF 
CHRISTMAS Selection (While Shep 
herds Watched Their Flocks, Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing, O Little Town of 
Bethlehem, It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear, Silent Night, and Joy to the 
World), Arr. Johnson—ADESTI 
DELES Concert Paraphrase, Arr. Wal 
te rs—*CHRISTMAS REVERENCE 


* Denotes with opti 


BAND PARTS, 40c 


number 


MIXED VOICES 


mal part 


sy CLAIR W. JOHNSON 
AND HAROLD L. WALTERS 
Published for Full Band Instrumentation 


Includes the Following 
Concert-Length Arrangements: 


Processional (Oh, How Joyfully, and 
Beautiful Savior), Arr, Johnson—JIN- 
GLE BELLS RHAPSODY, Pierpont- 
Walters-—* NOEL, NOEL, NOEL Selec- 
tion of French Carols (An Ancient 
Legend, The Holly and the Ivy, Angels 
We Have Heard on High, and Whence 
Comes This Rush of Wines?), Arr. 
Johnson—*YULETIDE AT YORK- 
SHIRE Selection of English Carols 
(God Rest You Merry Gentlemen, Good 
King Wenceslas, and I Saw Three 
Ships), Arr. Walters—THE MESSIAH 
Overture, Handel-Johnson—and 
MARCH OF THE LITTLE TIN 
SOLDIERS (Marche des Petits Soldats 
de Plomb), Pierne-Walters. 


| Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
(S.A.T.B.), 60¢ CONDUCTOR, $1.50 


+ Chorus 


D. When music says “tiptoe,” 
second row responds. 

E. When music says “gallop,” 
boys gallop. 


N second and third grades, rhyth- 
mic patterns of running notes, 
walking notes, slow notes, etc., may 
be put on the board, or printed on 
flash cards; and a rhythmic pattern 
assigned to one child, or several 
children. When children hear their 
own “music,” they respond. These 
devices are fun for children, and do 
a great deal toward establishing 
careful listening habits. 

When the children have learned 
the fundamental rhythmic re- 
sponses, and when they are listen- 
ing for whatever the music may say 
to them, we proceed with original 
creative responses. Many of us 
shy away from this area of our 
music teaching, feeling that we are 
inadequate, or that we are afraid to 
loose our own tensions and fe- 
straints. This type of teaching re- 
quires a great deal of sensitivity and 
understanding on the part of the 
teacher. We must remember that 
we measure our success in terms of 
child growth and development — 
in other words, ask what is happen- 
ing to the child in this experience, 
rather than what is happening to 
the performance of the music. 

If the children seem tense, shy, 
and ‘tightened up,” a few games” 
will help release these restraints. 
Have the children stand with closed 
eyes and listen to some music with 
a strong “swingy” rhythm, and 
when they hear what the music says, 
let their heads do what the music 
says. See that all heads and necks 
are relaxed. Then, with big move- 
ments, let the arms do what the 
music says. Do this until move- 
ments are free and relaxed. Then 
let the knees move with the music. 
Then, have the children respond 
with heads, arms, and knees, all 
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together, eyes still closed. By this 
time the children are enjoying the 
experience so much that they have 
forgotten to be shy and stiff. Tell 
them you are going to choose the 
ones who are most relaxed and do- 
ing the most interesting things. 
They are always eager to be chosen 
tc come to the front and show the 
other children their own original 
response. Often the children ask 
to do an original dance, working 
this response into it. One mu- 
sical selection I find very good 
for this is Hey, Jim Along, in “The 
American Singer,” Book One. The 
Rag Doll is also very good for this 
activity. 

With this background the child 
is ready to enter the whole new 
wonderful world of creative activi- 
ties. And it is the responsibility of 
the teacher to open the door and 
show him the way, to provide ex- 
periences which will lead him to 
his fullest growth and development. 

The writer went into a kinder- 
garten room just before Halloween, 
planning to play some “weird” mu- 
sic for the children’s rhythmic activi- 
ty for the day. The room teacher 
was engaged in conversation with 
the principal at the time, the music 
teacher sat down at the piano and 
began to play softly, thinking she 
would entertain the children while 
the teacher was busy. Example 2 
shows the music that was played. 

The children were sitting quietly 
at their little tables. When the mu- 
sic started, one little girl listened 
intently for an instant, then got up 
from her table and began a little 
skipping dance step of her own 
which fitted perfectly the rhythm 
of the music being played. She 
paused before another child, smiled, 
bowed, and beckoned, then she 
danced across the room, smiled, 
bowed, and beckoned to another 
child. Back and forth, and around 
the room she danced, smiling, bow- 
ing, and beckoning to one child aft- 
er another, never missing a beat of 


(Please turn to next page) 
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the music with her little dancing 
step. She was completely un-self- 
conscious, and poised. The other 
children sat quietly, watching the 
dance, smiling when she smiled and 
bowed to them. With her dark 
red jumper and white blouse, dark 
hair and sparkling dark eyes, she 
might well have been a Halloween 


FISCHER, 


in Music 1872- 1952 


Bo Years of Seve 


Recent issues that 
are winning wide 
acceptance— 


OUR JUNIOR SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA—Arrangements 
by Lorrain E. Watters 


Supplies a splendid repertoire for Grade 
and Jr. High « Attractive selec 
tions of good quality les san 
Advanced Violin Part and Violin B Part 
for Jr. High groups 

Piane-Conductor—$1.00 Parts, ea.—.60 


rchestras 


SS 


CHORALE-TIME 
FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


YY 
Yy 
44 
Yj 
Uj 
Y 4 
YY, 


43 Chorales, Warm-up Exercises, 
and Instrumental Drills 


SS 


Arranged or Composed by 
L. W. Chidester 


S 


Fresh 
Besides the helpful chorales 


interesting, and practical material 


warm-up and 


tune-up exercises, there are individual in 


strumental drills with harmonized accom- 
paniments 
Conductor—$1.00 Parts, ea.—.60 


ACHIEVEMENT CHORAL 
COLLECTION 


For Soprano, Alto & Baritone 
Compiled and Arranged by 
Merle J. Isaac 


A good repertoire of 14 three-part (SAB) 
choruses for Junior High groups 


(03722) 
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Let’s Try Creative Rhythms 
(Continued fram preceding page) 


elf, inviting her elfin friends to play 
with her. 

When the teacher finished her 
conversation with the principal, the 
music slowed and stopped. The 
child danced back to her seat and 
sat down quietly. The other chil- 
dren sat quietly, as if nothing un- 
usual had happened. The music 


The Instructor of 
VIOLIN 
BEGINNERS 

will find it valu- 
able to know these 


desirable works— 
(LISTED ALPHABETICALLY) 


Walter ANGUS 
—The Angus Approach 
to Violin Playing 
Utilizes position start for 
young pupils 


(03733) $1.25 


Samuel BARBAKOFF 
—fiddiing By the Numbers 


A rote method. Simplest of 
procedures Illustrated by Tom 
O'Brien 


(03747) 


George BORNOFF 

—finger Patterns (Basic 
Method for Strings) 
Violin 

(03550) 


$1.25 


Parts also available for Viola, 
», and Bass. (Send for Folder 
Works by George 


Carl GORDON 
—How To Play the Violin 
—Book 1 C Approach 
(03689) $1.50 
—Book 1 D Approach 
(03690) $1.50 


—Book 2 
(03691) 


George PERLMAN 
—fFun With a Fiddle 
(A Primer) 
Unique 
materials 
H. Siegal 


(03727) 


$1.00 


procedures. Attractive 
Illustrated by Sidney 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


SH 


VG 


q BOSTON CHICAG 


WU 


CARL FISCHER, 


DALLAS 


teacher (the writer) wanted very 
much to ask the child what the 
dance meant to her but was re- 
luctant to spoil what had been a 
beautiful experience; so the lesson 
proceeded without comment. 

After the writer had seen this 
beautiful creative response to the 
“Halloween” music, she decided to 
present the same music to a third 
grade. When she entered the room, 
she noticed pictures from an art 
lesson on the walls — _ witches, 
ghosts, Jack-o-Lanterns, black cats, 
etc. She played the same music, 
asking the children to listen for 
“changes” in the music, and sug- 
gesting that they hold up their 
hands when they heard the change 
of “mood” or feeling in the music. 
Then she asked the children what 
might happen if the Halloween 
folks in their pictures should come 
to life and hear that particular mu- 
sic. The children began marking 
the changes in the phrases with 
their hands and arms — then, two 
or three children wanted to “be” 
Jack-o-Lanterns, and squatting on 
their “heels,” were soon doing a 
funny “rolling” sort of dance, arms 
folded, making themselves as round 
as possible. Almost immediately, 
a “witch” said that she'd like to 
ride her broomstick on the weird, 
scary part of the music, and sweep 
the cobwebs out of the sky on the 
major, or happier, parts of the 
music. She did an interesting inter- 
pretation, quickly sensing the 
changes in the music, and changing 
her dance to suit the music. A 
“ghost’’ soon joined the fun, with 
a floating, swooping dance. A boy 
said he'd like to do what he thought 
the scarecrows might do in the 
dance; and he did a stiff “jerky” 
sort of dance, changing as the mu- 
sic changed. Black cats and bats 
soon joined the party. The chil- 
dren relaxed, had fun, and ex- 
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pressed freely their own interpreta- 
tions of the rhythm in the music. 
When the first volunteers had fin- 
ished their dance, others were ready 
with new ideas for dances. One 
boy who hadn't shown much inter- 
est in any activity prior to this, did 
an interesting scarecrow dance; and 
perhaps felt, for the first time, that 
he was accepted as one of the 
group, and was making a contribu- 
tion that was his own particular 
idea. 


ust before Thanksgiving, Indian 

dances were introduced in music 
classes. Several dance steps were 
taught, very simple ones in first and 
second grade, more difficult ones 
in upper grades, and an interesting 
discussion developed: what the 
dances mean to the Indian; how he 
expresses every phrase of his life 
through music and dances; types of 
instruments used; dress, religion, 
and ceremonial customs. This was 
all that was needed to start a proj- 
ect that was “creative” in every 
sense of the word. Soon the chil- 
dren were all busy on Indian proj- 
ects. The girls made headbands 
and dresses, using burlap, heavy 
muslin, and other coarse materials 
for the dresses. The boys collected 
feathers and dyed them for war 
bonnets, and designed and helped 
make their own costumes. 

The musical instruments prob- 
ably created more interest than any 
other phase of the project. Kegs 
were painted with Indian designs, 
and inner tubing stretched over the 
ends, making very effective tom- 
toms. One boy discovered that a 
keg cut in half made a shorter drum 
with a higher tone. Gourds were 
collected and painted and decorated 
with fringe for rattles. In all this 
activity, the children studied authen- 
tic Indian designs for their back- 
ground from which to work. 

The boys made bows and arrows, 
learning a great deal in the process 
about balance, length of bows, etc. 
Tomahawks and arrow heads were 


brought in to be studied. Some- 
one mentioned the fact that Ander- 
son, Indiana, was the home of Chief 
Anderson, which led to further dis- 
cussion. 

While the work was under way, 
the children were shown the film 
“Pueblo Boy’ put out by the Ford 
Motor Company. This was very 
helpful, and the children took notes, 
so they might remember details of 
things which they might want to 


include in their study. The film 
shows the Hoop Dance, Eagle 
Dance, Bow and Arrow Dance, and 
others, beautifully done, with a 
description of their significance. 
The children wrote their play — 
very little dialogue — just enough 
to introduce the songs and dances. 
When they finally gave the finished 
production in the auditorium, it was 
a beautiful example of free creative 


(Please turn to next page) 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR BAND 


MY SHAWL 
MAMA INEZ 
BA-TA-CU-DA 
TIC-TOCK POLKA 
JUNGLE DRUMS 
MIAMI BEACH RUMBA 


MALAGUENA (Lecuona) 
ANDALUCIA (Lecuona) 


NEWEST RELEASES (Grade C) 


BALLIN' THE JACK (arr. R. CRAY) 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
IN THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


* * 
Other notable arrangements by WALTER BEELER 


ANTE EL ECORIAL (Lecuona) 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND (Gretchaninoff) .. 5.00 


(all C-D Grade) 
* * 


Outstanding Popular 
TUNES, arranged for 
BAND in C-D Grade by 
WALTER BEELER 


with Marching Diagrams 
each Band 1.50 


Full Symph. 
$3.50 
5.00 
3.50 
7.50 


MANUEL de FALLA 
RITUAL FIRE DANCE 


A work of world-wide repute in a 
distinguished transcription by FELIX 


GREISSLE 
Full 7.50 Symph. 10.00 


JOHN J. MORRISSEY 
FOUR EPISODES for BAND 


MARCH — EVENING SONG — WALTZ 
— SAMBA. 

Already performed at various State 
Contests. Full 5.00 Symph. 7.50 


Condensed Scores of last two Bands will be sent free upon request. 


RCA Bldg. 


Radio City 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


New York, N.Y. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


yew 
Program 


from Many Lande 


compiled and arranged by 


Frances Forster and 
Dorotha Matson 


School program music, in- 
teresting to play and listen 
to, but not too difficult for 
the average young musician. 
Scoring provides for particu- 
lar characteristics of young 
orchestras. Send for lead 


NEW COMPLETE CHORAL 

CATALOG NOW READY! 

SACRED AND SECULAR! 

SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BosTON 16, MAss. 


expression. The girls came in with 
papooses strapped on their backs, 
sat in a circle and sang Indian 
lullabies. The Medicine Man, with 
his rattle, danced and sang his chant 
over the sick brave to make him 
well. The Rain Dance and Hunting 
Dance were very realistic — the 
sixth grade boys doing them with 
great seriousness and earnestness. 
One boy of rather low intelligence, 
who had shown no interest before, 
entered into the Hunting Dance. 
He seemed tu be putting his whole 
soul into this dance — and even 
though he was “out of step” most 
of the time, he was probably ex- 
periencing for the first time, a sense 
of achieving, and of belonging. 

Many more customs and tradi- 
tions were shown in the songs and 
dances. The children ‘collected’ 
most of their own music, going 
back to first grade for some of the 
dances, using combinations of the 
songs. They “made up” their own 
easy dance steps presented by the 
writer at one lesson. 

After the play was given in their 
own school, they were asked to re- 
peat the performance in another 
school, and the feeling of achieve- 
ment and acceptance was further 
developed and strengthened. The 
children had the thrill of seeing the 
project grow and develop in their 
own hands; and they, in turn, grew 
and developed with it. 

The room teacher, Miss Sampson, 
skillfully led the children through 
this experience; she was always 


— Mixed Voices — 
4838 MAY DAY CAROL (Essex County) .................... .18 
4839 THE LOYAL LOVER (English) 15 
4844 THE WELL BELOVED (Armenian) ...................... .25 
4845 MY JOHNNY WAS A SHOEMAKER (English) ............ 25 
4846 TWENTY, EIGHTEEN (English) 
5676 WATERS RIPPLE and FLOW (Czecho-Slovak) ........... 30 
6419 WAKE THEE, NOW, DEAREST (Czecho-Slovak) .......... .18 
7903 SONG TO BOHEMIA (Czecho-Slovak) ................ -20 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 west 4oth street NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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ready to give help and information 
when needed but she never dictated. 
This is one secret of successfully 
conducting creative activities. 

Some of the music and other ma- 
terials used by the children in- 
cluded: 


Hollis Dean Bk. Ill 
Grinding Corn American Singer 
_Book II 
Sunrise Dance 

_American Singer Bk. ‘Il 

Peace Pipe Song 
American Singer Bk. Il 
Smoking the Peace Pipe — Our 

Songs (Birchard ) 


Indian Cradle Song American 
Singer Bk. III 

Medicine Song Our First 
Music — Birchard 

Indian Warrior Our First 


Music — Birchard 
Indian Stories and Songs 


Krone — Perham 
Story — The Flute Boy of the 
Navajos . Romaine 


Snake Dance Rhythms & Rhymes 
Indian Lullaby of 
Lands 

Song at Harvest Time 

Songs of Many Sion 
Omaha Ceremonial 

Songs of Many Sande 
Records — Victor Indian Albym 


—RCA Library 
Kinscella Readers —- University 
Publishing Company — Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


Hiawatha’s Childhood — Merry 
Music — (Birchard) 

The Music of Indian Boys and 
Girls — Cline (Let's Explore 


Music) 
Film — Pucblo Boy — Series 
Americans at Home — (Ford) 


Down the Stream Rhythms & 
Rhymes (World of Music) 

Indian Harvest Rhythms & 
Rhymes (World of Music) 

Rain Song Rhythms & 
Rhymes (World of Music) 


Hunting Song Rhythms & 
Rhymes (World of Music) 
Sunrise Song Our Songs 
( Birchard ) 
Blue Duck 


American Singer Bk. VI 
American Singer Bk. VI 


| 
| 
Piano .... $1.00 
Full Score 5.00 
Ww 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
| 
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I'm being as honest as I can be. 

“I've heard that song ‘A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God’ many times. 
But this year finally, I know what 
the song is telling me. I can under- 
stand what that song can give to 
people, and I know more about re- 
ligion, too.” 


I quote another senior: 


. I can truthfully say nothing 
in my high school career has given 
me as much satisfaction and pleas- 
ure as the music I've learned in 
choir. My whole attitude toward 
music has changed. I know what 
to look for and listen for now. . . 
I've Jearned to sing with others. 
I think I have learned something 
more than just words and notes. 
I don’t know how to say it exactly, 
but you'll know what I mean when 
I say it seems to be something 
deeper. 


“T've only one regret now at the 
end of my senior year, and that is 
that I don’t have another year in 
the choir.” 


An alumnus writes: 


. I want you to know that 
the audience appreciated the deep 
emotional sincerity of the singing. 
... A woman sitting a few seats 
from me had to use her handker- 
chief to dry away a few uncontrol- 
lable tears, and on the way out of 
the church I heard people humming 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 


A father of a young man in choir 
said that while the boy had failed 
in his attempts to play the piano 


and a band instrument, he found 
success and enjoyment in music 
through his membership in choir. 
The important thing is: what 
makes situations such as this, and 
what are the principles here which 
can be duplicated by each and every 
hamlet in these United States? It 
isn't the size of the school, nor the 
lack of talent, nor the backing given 


Values in Choral Experience 


(Continued from page 36) 

music by the community (it even 
discontinued its Community Con- 
cert Series). An a cappella choir 
can accomplish the effects described 
only if the following conditions are 
met. Dr. Dykema and Dr. Gehr- 
kens' set up these requirements: 

First and foremost, ‘a capable 
and inspired leader.” Such a lead- 
er must be a person who “loves” 


NEW RELEASES: 


EASTER LILIES (SATB, SSA or SA) 
GOOD NIGHT — Lullaby (SSA) 
IF YOU KNOW THE LORD (SATB) 


NIGHT SONG (SSA) 
*SEARCH MY HEART (SATB) 


TAKE THE SUN (SSA) 


PATRIOTIC: 


SELECTED HIGHLIGHTS: 
LADY OF SPAIN (SATB, SSA or TTBB) 


MUSIC (SATB or SSA) 
*MY HEART EVER FAITHFUL (SSA) 


*LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS, SING YE (SATB) 


*Choral Art Publications—Sole Agents, Sam Fox Publishing Company 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


“On Approval” 
Selections 
gladly sent 
on request 


RCA BLDG. 


ALAS, THAT | SHOULD EVER (SATB Motet) 


*GLORY TO GOD (SATB with Sop. & Tenor Solos) . 20 
IF YOU CAN'T SING, WHISTLE (SSA or SAB) 


LOOK FOR THE DAWN OF THE MORNING (SATB)................ G.V. Thompson .20 


SONG OF THE MOUNTAINS (SATB or SSA) 


WORLD IS MINE TONIGHT, THE (SSATBB) 
SHOW SELECTION: ‘‘BRIGADOON”’ 


A colorful selection of the Broadway musical success for Mixed Voices, 

Band and Orchestra. May be performed 
Choral Arr. 40c; Full Band $6.00; Sym. Band $8.00 

Small Orch. $4.00; Full Orch. $5.50; Sym. Orch. $9.00 


“FREE MEN FOREVER’’ 


An American Rhapsody by Louis A. Ruben 
For Baritone Solo and Mixed Voices 
Vocal Score— 50c. Orchestration Available 


PATRIOTIC FANTASIA’ 


A Stirring Musical Tapestry by Bruno Reibold 
Mixed Voices Arr. — 50c. Orchestrati 


CONCERTIZED OPERA: ‘‘THE BOHEMIAN GIRL’ 
“CARMEN” “MARTHA” 
““FAUST’’ MIKADO” 


Unique short versions of opera. Ideal’ p 
choral clubs, with all difficult passages effectively modified. 


For performance with or without orchestra. 


“THESE THINGS SHALL BE (SATB-Divided) 


SING ME A CHANTEY WITH A YO-HEAVE-HO (TTBB or TBB) 
O REST IN THE LORD (from “Elijah”) (SATB) 


the work he is doing to such an 
extent that it is not work, but 
pleasure. He must be more than 
a performing artist, he must be a 
teacher first, last, and always. He 
needs to have the cooperation of 
the administration, the staff, the 


"Peter W. Dykema and Karl W. Gebhrkens 
be Teachine and Administration of High School 
p. 


(Please turn to next page) 


20 
18 


18 
.Bickley Reichner .20 


18 

Clarence Cameron White .18 
Ortelli & Pigarelli .18 

20 

.25 


in combination or separately. 


tati for schools and 


Choral Arrangements — 75c Each. 
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Whasic 
is Mhesic 
You Cos Sing / 


NEW 1952 CONCERT CHORUS OCTAVOS 
(Sent on approval upon request) 


Two-Part (S.A.) 


5177. Nelly Bly ...... Foster-Wilson 
A spontaneous, happy love song in Foster's 
best minstrel vein. 


An arrangement of The Last Spring. 


Boys’ Two-Part (S.A.) 


5526. Alpine Morning . Rossini-Lorenz 


An arrangement of the William Tell Overture, 
combining the pastorale theme (with flute 
Obbligate ad lib.) with the familiar caval- 
cade theme. 


5527. Song of the Flea . Moussorgsky 


A simple arrangement of the well-known song 
with words by Goethe, about the flea who 
was adopted by a king. 


Three-Part Treble (S.S.A.) 


6105. Desert Nocturne ............ 
pik Roger C. Wilson 
A dreamy modem setting of a poem by 
Southey. 


6106. O Lovely Hour .. Chopin-Peery 
An arrangement of the serene melody of the 
Etude in E Major. 


Three-Part Mixed (S.A.B.) 


7120. Song of the Flea . Moussorgsky 


A simple arrangement of the well-known song 
with words by Goethe, about the flea who was 
adopted by a king. 


Four-Part Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 


2142. For Spacious Skies .......... 
Rob Roy Peery 
A patriotic chorus introducing ‘America the 


Beautiful” (Materna) and featuring an op- 
tional obbligato for three trumpets 


P. ublishing Company 


501 E. Third St. 50 Walker St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio New York 13 
209 S. State St. 598 Marshall Ave. 
Chicago 4 Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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community, and above all the stu- 
dents of the school. Success begets 
success. 

Second, “he must use genuinely 
fine music, both sacred and secular.” 

Only music of quality has the 
power to achieve the things we 
strive to accomplish. Let the music 
itself play upon the minds and 
hearts of people. 

Third, “he must inculcate ideals 
of perfect intonation from the be- 
ginning. 

The first step in the development 
of a musical consciousness _ is 
through tone. A student once told 
me, that he hadn't learned to listen 
until he became a choir member 
even though he had taken band 
for about four years. Choir par- 
ticipation made him a better bands- 
man. He is now a student at the 
University of Oregon. 

Fourth, “he must make sure to 
have that subtle voice blending, 
which makes a cappella singing so 
heavenly.” 

Fifth, “absolute balance of all 
parts to the glorification of the 
whole.” 

The hard lesson to learn here is: 
what is best for the group is best 
for the individual. This means 
self-control and discipline, in the 
best sense. 

Sixth, a comparable degree of 
perfection.” 

A thing that is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well. The more 
perfectly they learn to sing, the 
deeper is their response. Medioc- 
tity is so much easier to achieve. 
If you do not expect much you cer- 
tainly will be accommodated. The 
really potent influence of the choir 
leaves when mediocrity enters. It 
is taxing to get your students to 
perform at each individual's top 
level of ability. 

Seventh, “develop an atmosphere 
to high seriousness.” 

The youngster who joins the 
choir for an easy credit should soon 
realize his folly. He must learn 
that the amount of satisfaction he 
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derives depends largely upon how 
much he is willing to give. What 
a thrill to step aside and say: “Lo, 
a masterpiece!” 

Eighth, ‘a feeling of genuine 
sincerity.” 

Lack of sincerity is easily detect- 
ed by the student. He will like - 
what you genuinely like. Those 
who have an aversion for a cappella 
music or fear unaccompanied sing- 
ing itself, should not direct such 
groups. What one is his choir will 
be. The group will assume the di- 
rector's character traits and display 
them to the public at every appear- 
ance. If not sincere it represents 
the very essence of futility. 

I believe that singing wrong 
notes is forgivable, but failing to 
sing from the heart and soul is un- 
forgivable. 

It is my conviction that the a 
cappella choir has the greatest po- 
tential influence of my experience 
in the whole realm of high school 
music. And in this day of increased 
tension, such music is desperately 
needed to enrich life by enlarging 
emotional and spiritual expression. 
It is needed because it affords op- 
portunity for growth through satis- 
fying self-expression in beautiful 
form.” 

Charles Kingsley sums it up in 
these words: 

“There is something very won- 
derful in music. Words are won- 
derful enough: but music is even 
more wonderful. It speaks not to 
our thoughts as words do: it speaks 
straight to our hearts and spirits, 
to the very core and root of our 
souls. Music soothes us, stirs us 
up; it puts noble feelings in us; it 
melts us to tears, we know not 
how: — it is a language by itself, 
just as perfect, in its way, as speech, 
as words; just as divine, just as 
blessed. Music has been called the 
speech of the angels; I will go 
further, and call it the speech of 
God himself.”* 


*Harry R. Wilson Masce In The High School, 
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teachers. However, there is a great 
dearth of private string teachers in 
many of our larger cities. Further- 
more, it is not democratic education 
to deny city elementary school 
children the privilege of class 
lessons. 

4. The school class teacher no 
longer may ignore the private 
teacher, “pointing with pride” to 
the fact that “not a member of 
my orchestra ever had a private 
lesson.’ Both teachers need each 
other. 

5. String classes cannot be de- 
fended as a rule beyond the second 
year. It is far better to build a 
fine class, using the class as an ex- 
ploratory project; “turning up the 
fertile soil,” and sending those who 
are most talented to private 
teachers as soon as possible — if 
the students can afford the cost of 
the lessons. However, the class 
teaching must be fundamentally 
solid if it is to win the cooperation 
of a reputable private teacher. 
Some schools bring the private 
teacher to the school, dividing the 
cost by allowing two pupils at the 
same grade of advancement to share 
the same lesson hour. It pays to 
uphold the hands of the private 
teacher. 

6. String classes should be selective 
in membership. Every child in 
a room cannot be given a violin, 
as he might be given a song book, 
a tonette, or a kindergarten in- 
strument. This procedure has ac- 
tually been tried, but such mass} 
production methods are to be de- 
plored. Many children would be 
far better off spending their time 
in the library, the shop, or the 
domestic science or natural science 
laboratory. This does not mean 
that all music education is of neces- 
sity non-democratic. Will Earhart, 
a prominent music educator, has 
said that ‘there are nubbins in the 
Lord’s cornfield, and a nubbin is 
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For String Class Teachers 
(Continued from page 23) 


worthy of a nubbin’s growth.” If 
the over-worked teacher can pos- 
sibly take care of a “nubbin” with 
a real yearning for music he will 
usually find a place for him. No 
child should be denied his chance 
to really ‘give it a try.” 

7. Candidates for a string class 
should not be selected entirely 
from those who wildly wave their 


‘ Other 
“First Choice” ‘ 
Woodwinds 


First Choice of school 
band and orchestra musi- 
cians because of their ease of 
response, accurate scale and dur- 
ability —the Pan-American alto 
and tenor saxophones, metal 
flute and violin-finish oboe are 
tops with bandmasters, too! 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
& TEMPER-CAST KEYS 
*& CLARINET BRIDGE CAM 
*% PROFESSIONAL BORE 

*% ADJUSTABLE PIVOT SCREWS 


AN- MERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


in clarinets for 


sehool musicians 


58-M ALTO 58-0 
SAXOPHONE FLUTE 


Write for complete wind instrument catalog. No 
obligation. Address Department |) 47 


hands in the air following the 
teacher's promotional demonstra- 
tion and invitation to join the class. 
The little extroverts chosen on this 
basis may make a showy start, and 
then flit like butterflies to the next 
new activity with which they are 
presented. The really talented 
little introvert, however, may be 


(Please turn to next page) 
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lost, unless an opportunity is given 
for him to meet the teacher pri- 
vately — to lay his chin to rest on 
that shiny new fiddle, and, with 
the teacher guiding his hand, to 
coax out the first tremulous tone. 
A discerning teacher can thus tell 
with reasonable surety if a pupil is 
adaptable, and really eager to learn 
to play. 

8. The initial selective tests should 
be regarded as merely prognostic. 
A probationary period is due any 
interested child. 

9. A good instrument is a necessity. 
The old idea that a ten-dollar out- 
fit is good enough for a beginner 
must go — no one can get music 
out of a pumpkin. It is no wonder 
that musically sensitive children 
presented with impossible instru- 
ments are often permanently con- 
ditioned against strings. 

10. Classes should be held daily, 
as in other subjects. No real suc- 
cess can come from one, or even 
two classes per week, with the be- 
ginning pupil attempting to practice 
at home. Home practice for the 
beginner usually consists of a spo- 
radic and lonesome struggle — an 
unsupervised trial and error process 


Highest rated 
in the 


United States 


Estimates for 

engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 

Any publisher 


our reference 


2001 WEST 47TH STREET * CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


of learning. resulting in the stamp- 
ing in of mistakes which must be 
painfully corrected at the next 
lesson. This is particularly true in 
grades four to six. The instrument 
should remain at the school for pos- 
sibly the first month, or even the 
first two months. Scheduling diffi- 
culties are apt to vanish if the ad- 
ministrator is really enthusiastic a- 
bout the music program. 

11. The individual must not be for- 
gotten in over-regimented and rou- 
tinized class procedures. The good 
teacher will get away from the 
piano most of the time. He knows 
the technique of keeping all inter- 
ested and busy all of the time, 
while he works on the individual 
problems of each student in turn. 
He is shaping the little fingers to 
the bow, finding out the particular 
difficulty of each one in holding the 
instrument, freeing the player's 
tight little fist from its strangling 
rip on the neck of the fiddle, and 
leading him individually toward 
some degree of relaxed musical 
satisfaction and a budding feeling 
of mastery. A great violin teacher 
once said, in commenting on class 
teaching, ‘Christ fed the multitude, 
but he never forgot the individual.” 
And beware of tensions due to 
over-emphasis on competition, or 
speeding up just to make a show of 
technical precocity. 

12. We must remember to teach 
the thing before the sign.” We 
cannot force-feed the reading of 
notes. Unfortunately, the idea 
still persists that a child can master 
in three lessons all of the “don'ts” 
concerned with holding the instru- 
ment, drawing the bow, keeping 
time, chasing those funny things 
called notes, and at the same time, 
try to keep an eye upon the well 
meaning but tense teacher as he 
sings, stamps his foot, counts, and 
waves his arms. We must develop 
a sense of tonality through first 
singing short phrases before playing 
them. The principle of “hearing 
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what you see” and “seeing what 
you hear” should apply in the 
string class as it does in the vocal 
music class. This is now a gen- 
erally accepted procedure. 

13. Interest demands more than 
simply playing on the open strings 
for the first month. Bowing activ- 
ity on open strings should be al- 
ternated with left hand fingering 
played pizzicato. The two are 
then combined. This is followed 
with rote dictation, ‘pointer tunes” 
from the blackboard, and creative 
activities. 

14. Children will not voluntarily 
stay in an ungraded group — this 
accounts for the casualty lists. We 
must not persistently penalize the 
talented, and discourage the slower 
students through large ungraded 
classes. The best work can be done 
with not over six or eight in a 
group. 

15. If the heterogeneous plan is 
used, do not favor the violins at 
the expense of the cellos and 
basses, a condition that is all too 
prevalent. 

16. To develop ideals of tone 
quality and a love for the instru- 
ment, the teacher should play for 
the class at each lesson, demon- 
strating each new point in turn. 
The awakened imagination, the 
sensitivity to color in tone are prod- 
ucts resulting from teaching which 
inspires creativity on the part of 
the student. 

17. We should make the transition 
from the class to the orchestra a 
pleasurable and thrilling experience 
by giving the young player tuneful 
and easy music to play. He should 
not be suddenly confronted with 
a page of puzzling and dreary 
after-beat second-fiddle notes in 
place of the tunes he expected. He 
is disillusioned, and over-awed by 
the supercilious first fiddles and 
quits. Let us do away with old- 
fashioned second violin parts. The 
right material is available from 
good publishers. * * 
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Band Techniques 
(Continued from page 24) 


play music or even chords, but 
notes, one at a time. So many in- 
tonation problems can be solved 
by training players to become lis- 
teners that it seems a waste of time 
not to employ this approach first. 
What will not correct itself by this 
method can then be treated in other 
ways. 

Poor intonation may also be 
caused by choice of music. It would 
be well if directors would examine 
their music in relation to the stu- 
dent's capabilities. All too often 
players are being asked to tune io 
groups to a series of tones that 
they cannot possibly play in tune 
when alone. Directors may take 
too much pride in performance of 
technically difficult works. There 


is little merit in playing music that 
cannot be played in tune with good 
quality. A piece of music may be 
essentially Class C, yet its voicing 


and arrangement might create Class 
A problems. There is no harm in 
revising such music to adapt it to 
a particular band, yet some direc- 
tors are reluctant to do so. Too 
often the printed page is held 
sacred. This is odd indeed, in that 
no arranger can possibly write for 
all bands of a particular class. He 
writes for what he feels to be the 
average, and it would be hard to 
imagine an arranger taking offense 
at the re-scoring of a passage. The 
arrangers to whom the question 
have been put have found it diff- 
cult to imagine that a director 
would wot feel free to revise. This 
may not be ‘contest’ policy, but it, 
would be if the contests were spon- 
sored by the author. 


HAT has been said about tn- 
tonation applies similarly to 
development of good tone quality. 
Good tone cannot exist when play- 
ers are under stress, which they are 
too much of the time. A good tone 


(Please turn to next page) 
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1. SIX PLAYERS NEEDED. 
2. ARTICLES NEEDED. 
Two Fifes in C Major. 

(or Flutes or Piccolos in C.) 
Two 6 ounce medicine bottles. 
Three 8 ounce medicine bottles. 


Two 12 ounce medicine bottles. 
Two Y, gallon jugs, preferably flat. 
One 1 gallon jug. 


Four boxes to hold the bottles and jugs. 


I use the Woody Herman Sweetwind fife improved model with closed thumb hole 
manufactured by the Mareth Musical Sales Corporation. (For sale at all Music 
Stores.) The medicine bottles may be obtained in any drug store. The jugs can 
be gotten at any soda fountain. Bottles and jugs with caps are more practical 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


Bottles in B-C-D (in one book) 

Bottles in E-F (22 one book) 
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Piano-Score 
Ist Fife in C Major 
2nd Fife in C Major 


Any Other Book 60¢ 
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Sound 

G—1 gallon jug—3'/, inches of water 
C—4 gallon jug—3'/; inches of water 
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G—12 oz. bottle—empty | 
A—12 oz. bottle—2!/2 oz. of water 


Sound 


B—8 oz. bottle—1 oz. of water 
C—8 oz. bottle—2 oz. of water 
D—8 oz. bottle—3 oz. of water 
E—6 oz. bottle—2!/2 0z. of water 
F—6 oz. bottle—3 oz. of water 
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Band Techniques 


(Continued from preceding page) 


results only when a player has a 
reasonably good instrument, a good 
mouthpiece, free passage of air, 
and when the tone is within his 
legitimate playing limits. Then, if 
he has heard a good tone often 
enough to imitate it, and if he is 
normally musical, a good tone 
should There is no sub- 
stitute for proper knowledge of 
tone production of the various in- 
struments on the part of the con- 
ductor. When he is reasonably sat- 
ished, progress stops. 

Even granting that a band can 
play chorale in good taste, it is 
often inclined to feel that tone 
stops where technique takes over. 
In other words, players erroneous- 
ly think that “tone” is for slow 
passages, and “technique” is for 
fast ones. It is here that strings 
have a great advantage over the 
winds. Even in rapid string work 


result. 
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there is still movement of the bow 
across the string. But the young 
wind player often sees a fast tone 
only as a product of a tongue ac- 
tion. He might be reminded of 
the string technique in fast play- 
ing, that even fast tones have a 
minute amount of width. This 
means that a short amount of 
breath beyond the tongue explo- 
sion will aid greatly in leveling off 
the tone. It might be wise to ex- 
plain that the tone is “TA,” not 
merely 

Articulation is also related to the 
above since its problems are insep- 
arable from tone consideration. 
Bands appear to veer in opposite 
directions in their articulation hab- 
its. One group is legato inclined. 
All tones are run together in a 
soothing, never-ending streain. 
Groups of this sort may produce 
pleasant, hazy music, but they can- 
not play with spirit and rhythm. 
This is rather an easy way out tor 
players and conductors, for it is 
much more difficult to play de- 
tached tones properly. 

The other group constitutes the 
‘machine-gunners’. In this band, 
everything is played sharply, and u- 
sually loudly, but rarely with good 
tone. This group stops its tones 
with the tongue (TUT) before 
the tones have had a chance to 
settle down. Lighter tongue action 
will produce a more desireable ef- 
fect, as well as more speed. Of 
the two groups, the former would 
wear less on the nerves in a long 
evening, for nothing is harder to 
endure than a concert of climaxes. 
Better judgment would be to adapt 
one of roughly three types of artic- 
ulations to the music at hand. Any 
band should be capable of legato, 
medium, and staccato articulation, 
and it should use the medium one 
most of the time. Bands have no 
right either to dull the sense of an 
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audience, or to wear them out with 
brilliance. 

Too often young bands limit 
themselves through faulty articuia- 
tion, lack of accents, and misread- 
ing of rhythm figures. If half of 
the rhythm figures existing are all- 
lowed to sound like something else, 
the band is seriously restricting it- 
self in expression. 

We have listed some effects that 
are easily lost, and there are many 


Notated . . . played incorrectly 


more. It would be to a band’s ad- 
vantage to be able to employ them 
correctly, for contrast and precision. 

Poor balance between choirs and 
among sections exists in many 
bands, both amateur and _profes- 
sional. It must be listed as a con- 
ductor’s weakness, for it is he who 
allows it to exist. The most ob- 
vious and annoying examples cf 
poor balance are those between 
melody line and accompaniment. 
In most cases, if the accompaniment 
or rhythm intrudes on the melody 
line it is too heavy. Accompani- 
ment must be felt, not heard, and 
certainly this warning applies much 
of the time to the percussion sec- 


tion. Directors must not become 
immune to the sounds that are pro- 
duced by the percussion group. One 
of each percussion instrument can 
cover up a band of a hundred play- 
ers, and too often there are more 
than one of each. Unquestionably, 
percussion parts are over-written in 
band music, and it is the director's 
duty to subdue or to climinate them 
whenever necessary. Over-balanc- 
ing band percussion performance 
would not be tolerated in ary 
orchestra, no matter how small. 
There is no reason why it should 
be allowed in bands. 


Another type of poor balance re- 
sults from the afterbeat type of 
accompaniment. Usually it is 
marked fortissimo, and may be as- 
signed to half of the band. As a 
rule, it would be ample to hear 
one-fourth of the band play the 
figure mezzo piano, Let me restate: 
producing good balance is the sole 
responsibility of the director. 


If the above techniques are ap- 
plied with the desired interpreta- 
tion, reasonably good music should 
be expected from any band. It has 
been established often by responsi- 
ble directors that there are no ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ bands throughout the 
country. There are only fortunate 
youngsters who are well trained, 
and less fortunate ones who are 
capable of being trained. We owe 
all of them an equal opportunity. 
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ABC’s of Class Piano 


(Continued from page 25) 


G AMES enliven the period and 
stimulate learning. Make up your 
own ‘musical games and buy the 


Write for Your 
FREE COPY 
TODAY 


The NEW, modern beginning 
band method by Gerald Prescott 
and June Phillips that means 


greater progress for your school 
band. 


It’s a method based on success- 
ful experience; it speeds up 
learning processes; provides a 
flexible teaching plan fitting 
YOUR ideas... contains enough 
melodies to make a course in 
itself. 


See for yourself . .. write today for 
FREE copy of Clarinet Book. 


Paul_A. Schmitt Music 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. @ Minneapolis 3. Minn. 


best on the market. Note-nam- 
ing spelldowns, ear training and 
rhythm drills, pitch pictures, and 
many other activities become play 
when group participaton lends in- 
terest and competition. Individual 
lessons, on the other hand, some- 
times become all irk and no play 
for the beginner. 


Herp shy pupils overcome their 
anxiety at the first lesson by mak- 
ing the piano the center of attention 
— not the teacher or pupil. Open 
the instrument and show how the 
keys work. Let each pupil experi- 
ment and discover that it is not 
necessary to use force in striking 
the keys. 


| NTEREST in the names of the 
keys follows. Play simple pieces 
in all keys while children say the 
letter names. 


J UMPING from one type of 
activity to another at frequent in- 
tervals helps hold a child's attention 
on the lesson. The more different 
ways one can present the same sub- 
ject matter, the more quickly a 
pupil will master it. Also, give 
each one as many short turns at the 
piano as possible. 
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K EY BOARD exercises or “finger 
plays” may be assigned from the 
first week. They have the advan- 
tage of giving activity at the piano 
while note-reading ability is limited. 


| er triads be the child's intro- 
duction to harmony. After the 
class has played simple five-finger 
melodies in all keys, they can find 
the tonic chord by playing “‘every 
other note.” 


M IDDLE C must become an old 
friend on the keyboard and on the 
grand staff before the first lesson 
is completed, but be sure that all 
keys are introduced from the be- 
ginning. Show “up” and “down” 
on the keyboard and on the statft 
and introduce the two clefs, “Mrs.” 
Treble and “Mr.” Bass. 


Notes should be learned pro- 
gressively up from middle C in the 
treble clef and down in the bass 
clef. Therefore, the sop line in the 
bass clef is now called the first 
line. 


Orrer memory aids whenever 
you can. For example, the bass clef 
may temporarily become the “‘ani- 
mal" clef with this sentence as a 
key to the spaces (reading down- 
ward): Give Every Cow Alfalfa. 
For the lines, also read down: A 
Fat Dog Becomes Grouchy. 


Dart of the teacher's intensive 
preparation before the lesson 
should include written, preferably 
typed, assignment sheets for young 
pupils. Space may be left for sug- 
gestions made to the individual dur- 
ing the period. 


Q UARTER, half, and whole 
notes lose their mystery when pupils 
learn to clap, to tap, or to step them 
off. Use step-dip-dip-dip for whole 
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notes. Four quarter notes, which 
would be step, step, step, step, may 
be called marching notes. Eighth 
notes naturally become running 
notes. 


RELAXATION can be achieved 
through a change of pace during 
the lesson — perhaps listening to a 
recording or to the teacher play an 
appropriate selection. 


Success in sight playing de- 
pends on thorough training in read- 
ing notes and in counting aloud 
from the first lesson. Later, knowl- 
edge of scales and chords becomes 
valuable in improving this skill. 


‘| HEory can be taught through 
the use of workbooks or sets of 
theory papers. Written exercises 
are especially valuable in class work 
as a checkup on individual progress. 


U SE every device known to teach- 
ers to encourage the learning proc- 
ess. Two old standbys are: (1) 
Proceed from the known to the un- 
known, and (2) Nothing succeeds 
like success. The pupil must feel 
he has achieved something during 
the lesson and that he knows ex- 
actly what the goal is for the com- 
ing week. 


\Very good results accompany the 
use of practice schedules. Have 
each pupil bring his practice record 
for the week and use a chart or 
graph to show the accumulated 
hours at each new lesson. 


ELL-balanced lessons include 
scales, which don't need to be the 
spinach in a musical diet. Using 
one hand for each tetrachord, even 
young beginners enjoy building and 
playing the scales and their chords. 
One- and two-octave scales follow 
the tetrachord introduction. 


X.-TRA (pardon please, the alpha- 
bet must go on!) effort is required 
in planning for a class and extra 
energy in guiding it, but teachers 
will be rewarded — and part of the 
reward is better wages per hour. 


You will find class instruction for 
beginners not only a time-saver for 
the teacher, but also a stimulating 
experience for the pupils. 


/ EST for music and zealous prac- 
ticing often distinguish the mem- 
bers of a piano class. The results 
of your experiment with group in- 
struction should help you win 
pupils and influence parents. * a 


YOU ARE INVITED 

Regular readers contribute the 
articles and pictures you see 
in EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE. We will enjoy 
hearing from you, and the con- 
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PLANNING A 
BAND CONCERT? 


For greater student interest . . . for 
proven audience appeal. . . for 
music by foremost composers. More 
than ever before, progressive 
directors give first preference to 


MODERN BAND SERIES 


Concert Size For Schoo! Bands 


DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


DOLL DANCE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


HOLIDAY 


Scored for bond by Charles 1. Cooke 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the “Grand Canyon Suite” 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


Full School Vustrumentation 


Full Band $6.00 — Symphonic Band $9.00 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


IRENE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


PAN AMERICAN PROMENADE 


A Latin-American Overture containing 
Want My Mama, No Te Importe Saber, 
Temptation, Linda Mujer, Bim Bam Bum and 
Siboney. 

Scored for band by David Bennett 


RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


Contains Great Day, More Than You Know 
{with optional soprano vocal solo), Time On 
My Hands, Without A Song (with optional 
baritone vocal solo) and Drums In My Heart. 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 


With optional mixed chorus arrangement 
of “Over The Rainbow.” 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 
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otherwise.” An ounce of practice 
is worth a pound of theory. All 
teachers should cultivate some 
means of music expression. 

A third activity which promotes 
musicianship is a study of all phases 
of its structure. Music is organized 
sound, and a knowledge of its or- 
ganization is essential for real mu- 
sicianship. An emotional reaction 
to music is not enough. We must 
listen with our minds as well as 
hear with our ears. As Mursell 
truly says, “Hearing is the very 
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Musician and Educator 
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center of musicianship.” Through 
the ear, not the eye, we apprehend 
musical structure. Writing, read- 
ing, playing, creating and analyzing 
must all be used in making musical 
structure clear, but they are all de- 
pendant upon the trained ear. 


And finally there are the general 
historical and cultural phases of 
musicianship which add overtones 
to the fundamental note of musical 
understanding. A concept of style 
as related to history — a recogni- 
tion of musical trends as an out- 
growth of the current culture — 
these, too, add to the total musician- 
ship of the individual. These ele- 
ments imply scholarship, and so in 
the best sense, a good musician is 
also a musicologist, since he is in- 
terested in ‘the field of musical re- 
search — a careful or critical in- 
quiry or examination in seeking the 


Fred Waring 
MIXED CHORUS ARRANGEMENTS 
for 


THE 
NUTCRACKER 
SUITE 


lyrics as delight- 
fully goy the di 


CHRISTMAS 


Whether your mood be merry, classical, 

or reverent, these yuletide favorites 
made precious by FRED WARING 

gs and br 


THE 

SONG OF 
CHRISTMAS 

This is the Bethle- 


themes are set to 
five sections of Tchai- 
kovsky's lovely Christ- 
mas ballet. Performance 
time: 9 minutes. Each . 
section published sepa- 

rately for treble voices: 20c 

ea. For mixed voices $1.00 

complete. Orchestra accom- 

paniment $7.50. 


paniment, $4.50. 


Look for the many other New Fred Waring 
Choral Arrangements for Christmas. 


arranged to make your part in 
this special season of song the 
@ unique one. 


"TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
As important to Christmas as holly wreaths and turkey is 
this sparkling story-song full of everybody’s memories. 
SATB, 50c, piano-vocal edition, 60c, orchestra accom- 


ore 
hem story as told in 
Bible and the 
carols of many lands 
and generations. Nar- 
rator and tableaux tech- 
niques ore included in 
the SATB arrangement, $1, 
and the orchestra accom- 
paniment, $6. 


Shawnee inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


facts of principles concerning mu- 
Sic. 

But if musicianship, as defined 
above, is essential for the teacher of 
music, an understanding of educa- 
tional philosophy, principles and 
practices is equally important. The 
teacher must know why and how as 
well as what to teach. It is true 
that teachers are born — not made, 
but only in the sense that musicians 
are also. Music and teaching are 
both arts in which success is pri- 
marily based upon innate ability, 
but both can be cultivated and per- 
fected by training. Knowledge is 
power only when effectively used 
and this can be taught. Educational 
philosophy transcends a particular 
field of teaching since it deals with 
the fundamentals of learning. Many 
teachers are aware only vaguely of 
these basic issues which mold all 
specific principles and practices. 
Everyone is either an implicit or ex- 
plicit philosopher, and one of the 
vital objectives of a teacher's train- 
ing is to make his personal phi- 
losophy explicit. Courses in educa- 
tion should provide both a general 
philosophic background and specific 
guidance in particular areas. Fur- 
ther details are unnecssary here; the 
important point is the recognition 
that both educational and musical 
training are essential for the music 
educator. 


HUs far we have been discussing 

the objective qualifications of 
a teacher that are susceptible to 
training, but there are two other 
subjective ones that cannot be 
taught, namely; the love of teaching 
and the love of learning. Neither 
educational nor musical competency 
can replace them. Love of teaching 
is based primarily upon an interest 
in people and a concern for their 
welfare. On the other hand, love 
of learning is born of an insatiable 
curiosity — a desire to know, irre- 
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spective of the “practical” value of 
such knowledge. Hobbies are an 
example of this urge for knowl- 
edge; though the basis of interest is 
often hidden, the motivation is very 
strong. For the teacher, love of 
music and love of learning should 
be synonymous, although unfortu- 
nately this is not always true. Learn- 
ing may depend more upon the en- 
thusiasm and skill of the teacher 
than upon the practical value of the 
subject for the student. Education 
too often is defined in terms of im- 
mediate or obvious utility, but 


knowledge acquired from an in- | 


spired teacher cannot be appraised 
by any such rule-of-thumb. It is 
its own reward. The good teacher 
gives any subject meaning by his 
knowledge, enthusiasm and skills. 

But, having defined the terms 
musician and educator, our original 
problem of their fusion into a mu- 
sical educator still remains. How 
can this challenge be met? The 
obvious answer seems to be the 
true one: only through a genuine 
recognition of the equality of both 
music and education. All of us 
give lip service to both, in theory, 
but few of us honestly try to balance 
them in practice. A recent caucus 
of music educators voted over- 
whelmingly to consider more edu- 
cational than music problems. Simi- 
lar meetings of musicologists are 
concerned almost exclusively with 
technical and historical rather than 
with education questions. Yet both 
groups teach music. Why should 
this dichotomy exist? The improve- 
ment of our musicianship should be 
as vital to us as teachers of music as 
that of educational procedures. Are 
we not concerned with both music 
and teaching? 

Undoubtedly the present em- 
phasis on methods is a revulsion 
against the undue emphasis on sub- 
ject matter in the past. Today, we 
are told, we are teaching children 
— not subjects, but this emphasis 
is as fallacious as the former one. 


Neither the child nor the subject can 
be stressed without defeating the 
ultimate purpose of education — 
the illumination or enlightenment 
of the student which enables him 
to use knowledge as a tool for the 
best life of which he is capable. It 
is for this reason that we, as music 
educators, must make our title a 
reality and be in fact, as well as in 
name, real musicians and real edu- 
cators. Our dual roles are not an- 
tagonistic or contradictory. They 
are halves of a whole. It is our 
obligation to make clear the beauty, 
function and structure of music to 
each succeeding generation. To do 
so, we can never be better educators 


GODARD ALL WEATHER LOOSE 
LEAF BAND MUSIC FOLIO 


The _ folio 
marching bands in al! 
kinds of weather. The 
folio made for a tast 
change of music with 
little effort. The folio 
made in four coiors; 
Dark Red, Dark Blue, 
Olive Drab and Black 
See your dealer today 
and decide on the color 
you need, 


made for 


E. S. Meade, successor 
To: Dwight W. Godard 


201 Galena Bivd., Aurora, til. 


than we are musicians, or better 
musicians than educators. We must 


®and can be both if our faith in 


music and in people is strong and 
consistent. 


Ride of American. Cra 


Cundy- 
BETTONEY 


FLUTES PICCOLOS 


Professional or beginner — 
There's a Cundy-Bettoney 
priced for you! 


Musicians all over the 
world praise Bettoney- 
made Flutes and Piccolos 
for the ease with which 
they speak, for remarkable 
accuracy of scale, for uni- 
formity of response and for 
sheer beauty of design and 
craftsmanship. 


DEPARTMENT 18 
Write for free brochure today! 


Cundy-BETTONEY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 
AMERICA’S FINEST WOODWINDS SINCE 1855! 


Flutes from 
$135. 
Piccolos from 
$120. 


GREEN CATHEDRAL . 


Standard Band $5.00 
ANDANTE 


Standard Band $6.00 
ADAGIO 


Standard Band $5.50 
AT DAWNING 


Standard Band $4.50 
DUTY AND PLEASURE (Overture) 


Standard Band $3.00 


W. 


Band Directors! Look These Over — 
For the Season's First Band Concert 


(A magnificent setting of a lovely melody, Class B.) 
(Tone poem, Class B.) 
(Symphonic work, Class 5.) 


(The ever popular song in a brilliant band arrangement, Class C.) 


Class C.) 


We will be glad to send a FREE conductor score on any of the above numbers 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


... Hahn-George F. McKay 


Symphonic Band $7.00 
. Albert M. Ingalls 


Symphonic Band $7.50 


Schumann-Corwin H. Taylor 


Symphonic Band $7.50 


Cadman-Lucien Cailliet 


Symphonic Band $6.50 
.. Erik Leidzen 


Symphonic Band $5.00 
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Bring new drama to 
your choir’s perform- 
ances with beautiful 
Moore Choral Gowns. 
Many new designs in 
rich appropriate colors 
and gorgeous fabrics. 
Write today for com- 
plete information—tree 
Choral booklet S-63. 
Color and Fabric Se- 
lector. ple sent 
on request. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dobin St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N. Y 


WANTED 


professional musicians, especially strings, 


Competent amateur or semi- 


for diversified employment in Bluefield 
West Virginia and 
billion-dollar coal field area 


trading distribution 
center for 
and to play in volunteer civic orchestra. 
nditioned City’ offers ex 
Write, giving in 
formation about yourself, to Bluefield 
Symphony Orchestra, Box 92, Bluefield. 


West Virginia. 


‘Nature's Air-Cc 


cellent opportunities 


DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
WHITE PLASTIC 


Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
disc for colored lights. Used | a some of 
the largest Colleges, 

Schools. Churches. 

Choirs, Complete 

with batteries 

Dz. 8°. $18.00 


12”. Plus estage. 
Sample $1. sb. 
Strayline 


Products Co. 
Dept. A 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


-,PU LPIT-CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 


Just published— 
VE MARIA 
For mixed chorus unaccompanied 
(SATB), adapted trom Little Prelude in 
E major by J. S. Bach. 
Write today for free sample copy. 
larry Taylor, 1608 Oakridge Drive, 
Dayton 7, Ohio 


Notes from Abroad 
(Continued from page 20) 


twenty civilian instructors, all of 
whom are recognized authorities on 
the various instruments. Selected 
bandboys are nominated by their 
regiment for special training at 
Kneller Hall. They receive an in- 
tensive one year training course and 
then return to their own band. 
Often they return later and take a 
three-year course of training which 
prepares them to become a band- 
master. 

Another training ground for the 
aspiring young English instrumen- 
talist is the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs Orchestra. This com- 
paratively new group has a member- 
ship of some one hundred boys 
between the ages of fourteen and 
nineteen. The group rehearses as 
a single large unit and also is di- 
vided into small groups which per- 
form everything from chamber 
music to jazz. Beginning classes 
are arranged for boys with no ex- 
perience, the only requisite being 
ownership of an instrument and a 
desire to learn. A few of the boys 
are planning to become professional 
musicians, but for the majority mu- 
sic is just a hobby. Rehearsals are 


held in the theater room of a Lon- 
don club. The present conductor 
is Raymond Clarke, a young man 
in his early twenties who is associ- 
ated with the Royal School of Mu- 
sic. He likes to expose the boys to 
good classical music but has no 
quarrel with jazz enthusiasts. He 
operates the Boys Clubs Orchestra 
with the philosophy that there is 
a place for everyone. 

What of the future of school 
instrumental music in England? It 
is unlikely that there will be any 
significant development in the near 
future. In the first place, musical 
instruments are not easily obtain- 
able in England today. Also, cur- 
ricular requirements are much more 
rigid in the English schools than in 
this country, and even if instru- 
ments and teachers were available, 
instruction would still be on an ex- 
tra-curricular basis. There is a 
definite attempt being made to bet- 
ter prepare teachers in the field of 
string class teaching. But it will be 
a long, long time before we find 
rival school bands at a cricket match 
parading during that mid-afternoon 
time-out-for-tea intermission. * * 


The Orchestra 


at Pilot Rock 


(Continued from page 17) 


been (in Class D) as follows: “1” 
ratings, 1946, 1948, 1949, and 
1950, and “2” ratings in 1947, 
1951, and 1952. 


The instrumentation in most 
years has been something like this: 


Strings 

3-4 violins 

viola 

celli 

bass 

Woodwinds 

flutes 

clarinets 

saxophones 


Brass 

3-4 trumpets 

1 French Horn 

1 trombone 

1 baritone 

Percussion 

1 drum 

1 marimba 

1 piano 

The following instruments 
owned by the school: 

1 French Horn 

1 string bass 

1 set drums 

1 flute 

1 cornet 

1 piano 
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The string bass was purchased 
recently, and it is proposed that the 
school gradually acquire violins and 
additional violas and cellos. 

Many of the numbers performed 
by the group must be re-arranged 
by Mrs. Heimuller to produce a 
balance suited to the particular in- 
strumentation of the year. Re- 
hearsals are held four times a week, 
and are forty minutes in length. 
The orchestra's music and instru- 
ment-purchase budget is only $300 
for each school year. 

Because of the awkward (at 
times) instrumentation, the students 
at Pilot Rock must become more 
than ordinarily sensitive to proper 
balance in order to obtain the mu- 
sicianly results they aim to achieve. 
The listener finds surprising things 
taking place — such as four violins 
being pitted against four trumpets, 
and the result being vastly better 
than he would expect to hear. Such 
a situation leads the observer to be- 
lieve that under capable leadership, 
the students in an ensemble such as 
this may learn to be aware of the 
elements of good musical produc- 
tion to a greater extent than do 
students who are members of larger 
organizations in bigger schools. 


The problem of judging the Pilot 
Rock Orchestra at a competition- 
festival is not a simple one. If the 
judge is thinking in terms of the 
traditional-ideal orchestra, he is not 
likely to award this somewhat non- 
conformist group a “1.” On the 
other hand, if he is astonished at 
the surprising results obtained with 
a small aggregation which is not 
numerically well-balanced, he may 
decide, and with some enthusiasm, 
that these boys and girls well-de- 
serve a first rating . . . and most 
of the judges have agreed with this 
latter decision. In the 1951 distcict 
festival, two of the three judges 
rated Pilot Rock as “1,”" while the 
third judge thought that a "3" was 
the correct verdict. 


There is no doubt that the com- 


munity and Board of Education rate 
their orchestra highly. The Board 
believes that the money spent to 
charter a bus to transport the group 
to spring festivals is money weil 
spent. In the spring of 1951, when 
the orchestra was invited to per- 
form at the Northwest Music Edu- 
cators Conference at Missoula, 
Montana, the Board was glad to 
charter a bus for that journey also. 
Everyone felt that the favorabie 


comments made by the Northwest 


Music Educators upon hearing the 


orchestra perform more than te- 
paid the expense involved. 

Typical repertoire of this orches- 
tra is: 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE makes an effort 
to print varied viewpoints. The 
Editors do not necessarily en- 
dorse the opinions of any con- 
tributor. 


© GOD OF MIGHT (S.A.T.B.) 


LET ALL THE WORLD (S.A.T.B.) 


THE LITTLE DOOR (S.S.A.) 


GRAY-NOVELLO 
NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


A HYMN FOR OUR TIME (S.A.T.B)) 


A HYMN OF BROTHERHOOD (S.A.B,) - 
| KNOW A ROSE-TREE (1.7.8.8) 


THE SNOW LAY ON THE GROUND (Unison) 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 €. setn st. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


Title 

Angelus 

Maritana 

Procession of Maestersingers 
Bacchanalle 

Iphigenia in Aulus 

Russian Sailors Dance 

Fifth Symphony (excerpt) 
Pique Dame 

Mignonette 


Fox Little Symphony Series 
Rubank Intermediate Series 
Festival Orchestra 
Follow Through 
Educational Orch Album 
Festival Choral Series 
Mrs. Heimuller has a small pep 
band which plays at school athletic 
events. She stages operettas, too. 
While this music organization 
cannot be held up as an ideal, it 
surely can be considered to be an 
encouraging example of what can 
be accomplished by capable leader- 
ship despite great difficulties. * 


D. Bortniansky 

D. H. Williams 

.. Robert Baker 

.. arr. V. Ramsey 
Praetorius, arr. Candlyn 
Matthews, arr. Holler 
arr. Leo Sowerby 


Heke 


Can 
C-melody instrument. 


an early level. 
Several of these arrangements were 


1716 Sansom Street 


Something new! Something different! 
MUSIC FOR MELODY INSTRUMENTS 


by Frederick Beckman 


of pieces; — folk, a modern — for ensemble 
work upper grades and Junior High Sc’ 


be played on Recorder, Melody Flute, ae. and any two octave 


An inexpensive way to give boys and girls a real musical experience at 


by - ere Melody Flute Ensemble at the M E N C Conference, Philadel- 


Copies sent for examination on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


with overwhelming success 


Instrument part 
Piano port 


INC. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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What About the ‘‘Others?”’ 


(Continued from page 29) 


huge library of recordings, and his 
comments would have done credit 
to a teacher of music appreciation. 
“How is it that you are so interested 
in music?” I asked. His story was 
surprising. 

As a child in school, he had been 
one of the ‘crows’ who sat in the 
back seats while the ‘canaries’ and 
“robins’ sang. “The teacher 
thought it was a waste of time 
bothering with me,” he explained. 
So the school gave him nothing, 
and he would have been in truth 
a musical illiterate had not his adult 
interest in art led to an interest in 
musical form. He had educated 
himself musically. 


Nancy would not have been 
classed as a musical illiterate. Her 
eighth grade teacher had merely 
broken her heart by telling her she 
could never be a singer — her voice 
was too small. When I tested her 
voice in her freshman year I found 
a small voice, yes, but one of lovely 
quality. The gratitude of the 
mother pathetic when she 
learned that I. had encouraged 
Nancy to keep on working. 


was 


Nancy went to the state auditions 
as soprano in the best girls’ trio I 
ever had, but never got farther than 
district in solo auditions. I gave 
her music that suited her clear high 
soprano and she became one of our 
most popular school singers. She 
continued music in the two college 
years that preceded marriage. Now, 
with her children in school, she is 
one of the soloists in a splendid 
community chorus and a valuable 
member of her church choir. But 
if I had upheld the other teacher's 
verdict. . .? 

No teacher has a right to tell a 
child he can not learn music. To 


be sure, we all have our private 


opinions, but I have had to revise 
mine just often enough to have lost 
confidence in my own infallibility 
as a judge. Lovely tone quality is 
definitely an asset, and I question 
whether one can reach the “Met” 
without it, but the desire to sing 
and a willingness to work are also 
assets — and also essential for the 
“Met.” But are we hired as talent 
scouts for opera and concert man- 
agers? I have discovered that the 
best natural singers are not always 
the ones who go farthest or who 
make the greatest contributions to 
their community. 


Yew Books — 


use immediately. 


Paper Cover $2.00 


VOCAL TECHNIC 


rhythm 
to good singing 
Student Book 60c 


VOCAL ARTISTRY 


tudent Book 60c 
THE TEEN AGE SINGER 


223 W. Lake St. 


MUSIC PARTICIPATION in The Elementary School 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION in The Secondary School 


The answers to your problems clearly presented, profusely 
illustrated with musical examples, and full of ideas you can 


Prices of each book 


Works of PETER TKACH 


A fundamental course in Voice and Sight-Singing covering 
pitch, tone, expression, and all the phases essential’ 


Teacher's Manual (with acc.) $1.00 


A continuation of the fundamentals of voice training with 132 
vocalises, drills, and songs in two, three, and four parts. 
Teacher's Manual (with acc.) $1.00 


The answer to changing voice problems 
of songs for S-A, S-S-A, S-A-A-T, S-A-B, or S-A-T-B 
Price 75¢ 
Write for our complete catalogs 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co.—Publisher 


by the KRONES 


Cloth Cover $2.75 


A superb collection 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


The pressure to have superlative 
performing groups and _ soloists 
over whom the public can rave is 
something many of us in public 
education feel strongly. And when 
our classes are too large and our 
schedules too heavy the tendency 
is to neglect the poor students in 
favor of those who bring us fame 
and a better contract from The 
Board. If there is not time for 
much special help for the apparent- 
ly non-musical none of us, however, 
is too busy to say an encouraging 
word now and then to help them 
keep on trying. 


Now and then a pupil, often a 
boy, says of a music task, “I can’t 
learn that.” “Who says you can’t?” 
I sometimes retort. Then I tell a 
story my mother told me as a child. 


A young man went to a music 
conservatory to learn to sing. The 
teachers worked with him for a 
time and then, wanting to be honest 
with him, said, “You are wasting 
your money. You are a monotone 
and never will learn to sing.” 


“It is my money I am wasting,’ 
he replied, “and if I am willing to 
waste it you should be willing to 
try to help me.” They let him 
stay and finally he learned. He be- 
came a vocal teacher in that same 
conservatory, one of the best teach- 
ers they had. He knew how to help 
students with difficulties because he 
had come up the same way. 


Occasionally I hear of teachers 
telling children they can not learn 
music. I find myself wanting to go 
to the teacher and cry, “Oh, don't, 
dvn't say that!” A boy came to me 
for lessons. His piano teacher had 
told him he would never learn to 
play and he was determined to 
prove that she was wrong. But 
not all are like him. Too many 
accept the teacher's adverse criti- 
cism and are thereafter lost to the 
pleasures of music. But the scars 
may lie deep. We must not be 
guilty of causing the scars. * 
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Modern Music Masters 
(Continued from page 31) 


later. 
Masters was incorporated in 1952 
under the laws of Illinois as a 
nonprofit music society the name 
was changed to “Modern Music 
Masters” society, Inc. 

The society's constitution and by- 
laws have been amended from time 
to time. Provisions have been 
made for the additon of ‘appren- 
tice” and ‘alumni’ memberships. 
Greater emphasis has also been 
placed on the duties of the appren- 
tice and on developing a more 
impressive initiation ceremony. A 
new procedure for enlisting great- 
er parental interest and cooperation 
with the society's work has also 
been worked out. 

In the six months that the so- 
ciety has been in operation as a 
national organization, it has at- 
tracted wide and favorable atten- 
tion. Announcements of its launch- 
ing and incorporation have been 
carried by several national musical 
publications and inquiries dealing 
with the formation of local chap- 
ters have been received from 
schools in thirty different states. 
Fifteen charters, representing ten 
states, have already been issued by 
the national office. The advisory 
council, composed of twelve lead- 
ing music educators from different 
sections of the country, have en- 
dorsed the society's program as 
“The answer to every music teach- 
er's prayer.” The Modern Music 
Masters society can make a great 
contribution to music education in 
the senior and junior high school 


field. * 


Editor's note: Readers interested in fur- 
ther details of this society including copies 
of the constitution—may write directly to 
Mr. Alexander M. Harley, President, Mod- 
ern Music Masters Society, Incorporated, 
P.O. Box 347, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


lieu of keys which permitted the 
recipients to purchase their keys 
Before the Maine Music 


Specialist . . . or musician? 
(Continued from page 27) 


one hundred forty-four semester 
hours, depending upon his State's 
requirements for certification, and 
he usually tries to do it in the 
least possible time. How, then, can 
anyone have the temerity to suggest 
that he add more courses ? 

The purpose of this article is 
to show why the instrumental major 
must study vocal methods and ma- 
tertals, and why the vocal major 
must study instrumental methods 
and materials. The reader prob- 
ably had his mind made up before 
he started this article, but attention 
to the following factors may give 
him a slightly different viewpoint. 

It is manifestly impossible to 
give the prospective teacher all in- 
formation, skills, and knowledge of 
methods and materials that he will 
need during his teaching career. 
How many times have the young 
teachers said, “I leaned more in 
six months of teaching than in my 
whole college career!” If he is a 
good teacher, he will feel the same 
way for more periods of six 
months. 

What, then, can we teach this 
young person so that he will be 
best prepared to do a good job 
and learn while doing it? We can, 
and must, help him to develop a 
healthy attitude toward his pro- 
fession-to-be, and toward MUSIC, 
instead of toward some small seg- 
ment of this great field. We must 
give him as much information 
about methods and materials as 
possible, and equip him with a few 
skills of a high order, plus many 
other skills that are not quite so 
high. 

It would be interesting to find 
out how many band men have 
“had” to direct a chorus or an or- 
chestra at some time in their ca- 
reers. It would be equally interest- 
ing to discover the number of 
choral directors who have been 
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loaded with a band or an orchestra. 
And the same could be said for 
the much rarer string man in re- 
gard to band and chorus. This 
kind of situation has always ex- 
isted, even in good financial times. 
If we go into an era of tight money, 
the music teacher who can handle 
more than one field effectively will 
stand a better chance in competing 
for jobs which will become in- 
creasingly scarce. 


Have you ever heard instrumen- 
talists make kidding remarks about 
“musicians and singers’? Some- 
times they are not kidding. Have 
you overheard a string man speak 
depreciatively about bands and 
band music? How about the bril- 
liant singer and choral director who 
says, “Anybody can direct a band” ? 
Of course, the fine pianist is in- 
clined to believe that he can work 
with other phases of music, and 
successfully too! 


T is unfortunate that these 

schisms exist in the music teach- 
ing profession. Pure ignorance is 
the only reason for such attitudes 
and that ignorance not only weak- 
ens the profession as a whole, but 
makes individual teaching less ef- 
fective. Need we explain why? 
Perhaps not, yet mention should 
be made of one reason. Uncounted 
hundreds of young singers and 
players have been harmed, often 
irreparably, by well meaning but 
untrained persons — untrained in 
a limited field that is actually part 
of one big area. Just because one 
happens to be a near genius as a 
violinist or pianist, he does not 
automatically understand the won- 
derful, and dangerous intricacies of 
the human voice. The brilliant 
tenor, on the other hand, does not 
necessarily know that playing a 
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cornet involves more than a grace- 
ful pucker-and-blow. 

“But,” says the young genius, 
“TIL not teach unless I can handle 
my specialty!’ Let us grant him 
his genius and attendant success. 
And then, someday he (an orches- 
tra director) will be given an op- 
portunity to direct a festival at 
which the prize event is a chorus 
and orchestra presentation of selec- 
tions from Mozart's Requiem, or 
one of Bach's great choral selec- 
tions, or something from a modern 
musical comedy. His work under 
such circumstances will certainly 
demand more than he is prepared 
to give. 

To make the story more effec- 
tive, change our young genius to a 
choral director who knows nothing 
of orchestras, or perhaps, to a brass 
or woodwind specialist who not 
only knows nothing of strings or 
voices but dislike them as well! 

The picture we have painted is 
a dark one, and deliberately made 
so. College music educators must 
be made to see the whole situation 
and not just one phase of it. But 


how can we crowd into an already 
full schedule more training when 
we do not have time to do an ade- 
quate job of our present setup? 
Perhaps the following suggestions 
have merit. 

1. Encourage everyone connected 
with the training of music teachers to 
work constantly for the development 
of a broad attitude toward all aspects 
of music. 

2. In special classes devoted to in- 
strumental or vocal methods and ma- 
terials, try to present the phase under 
discussion in its proper relation to 
music as an area. 

3. Give attention in general classes 
on methods and materials to instru- 
mental as well as vocal problems. 

4. Require of all music majors a 
respectable knowledge of the piano, 
which can perhaps be called the great 
leveler among musicians. 

5. Require all prospective teachers 
to participate in both vocal and in- 
strumental organizations during their 
college years. 

6. Require practice teaching in all 
phases of music, if possible. At least, 
insist upon well distributed observa- 
tion. 

7. Try to work in at least one class 
in methods and materials not in the 
student’s major interest. 


8. Encourage all students to hear 
a great deal of all kinds of music. 
Make every class a MUSIC class in 
part. 

9. Be realistic. Recognize that while 
every young teacher should have a 
performance field in which he is out- 
standing, his attainments in other 
fields need not — in fact, cannot — 
be nearly so high. And actually, many 
great teachers do not have even one 
instrument, including the voice, mas- 
tered sufficiently well for public per- 
formance. 


HE day of the narrow minded 

musician is fast approaching its 
end. Historically, vocal and in- 
strumental music have traded places 
in the eyes of the public. For hun- 
dreds of years, the singer ruled the 
scene. With Haydn and Mozart 
the orchestra began its climb, reach- 
ing one peak under Beethoven's ge- 
nius. Wagner attempted to bring 
about a reunion of the Arts, and 
that union is becoming a reality to- 
day. In public school music we 
cannot, for very long, continue to 
teach instruments or voice. Some- 
time soon we must all begin to 
teach MUSIC. * # 


Better Band Music 


(Continued from page 13) 


sources. I also feel just as strongly 
that we are not justifying our place 
culturally until we inspire the com- 
posers of our day to write for us 
music which would never have been 
written if they had not turned to 
band composition. And they wil! not 
turn to band composition until they 
are convinced that band conductors 
are interested in playing music they 
will write for them. As long as we 
try to compete with the orchestras in 
playing orchestra music, composers 
will consider our organizations as in- 
ferior because we do not make the 
orchestra pieces sound as well as the 
orchestra makes them sound, and they 
will see no reason for writing band 
music when we insist upon playing 
orchestra music. 

There is much here that the band 
director should ponder. Remember 
that the serious band composition 
has little chance of being heard un- 


less you — the school band director 
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— take the challenge of preparing 
and presenting this composition on 
your programs. There are numerous 
symphony orchestras of professional 
standards presenting concerts and 
appearing on radio every week. But 
where are the professional concert 
bands? A composer of a new work 
for orchestra has many more 
chances to get his music heard by 
the people than the composer of a 
work for band, unless the latter's 
music is used by a school band di- 
rector. 

I do not wish to leave the im- 
pression that no band transcription 
can be good. Personally I believe 
that some band transcriptions are 
superior in every musical detail to 
the original. I often find myself 
saying that had the composer of 
the music so transcribed for band 
had a fine band present in his com- 


munity he might well have chosen 
himself to write it for band rather 
than for another medium. 

One of the grand exceptions to 
our lack of professional outlets for 
performance of serious band music 
is the Goldman Band of New York 
City which has included in its series 
of open air concerts on the Mall in 
Central Park an increasingly larger 
number of concerts of Original 
Band Music each new season. Un- 
der the able leadership of Edwin 
Franko Goldman many new orig- 
inal band works have been commis- 
sioned and given their first per- 
formances by this famous band. For 
example, the program of July 25, 
1952 included the following: 

Grand March-International Ac- 
cord by Edwin Franko Goldman 

Psalm by Vincent Persichetti 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Scherzo (cornet solo) by Edwin 
Franko Goldman 

Symphony for Band by Morton 
Gould (conducted by the compos- 
er) 

English Folksong Suite by Ralph 
Vaughan-W illiams 

Music for a Festival by Gordon 
Jacob 

Here is a program of original 
band music by three contemporary 
American composers and two con- 
temporary English composers. We 
should all try to follow this ex- 
ample. 

The writer had the privilege of 
conducting the National Music 
Camp High School Band in concert 
on August 3, 1952 in the following 
program of original band music: 

Military Symphony in F by Fran- 
cois Joseph Gossec 

An Outdoor Overture by Aaron 
Copland 

First Norwegian Rhapsody by 
F. Melius Christiansen 


Inglesina (Little English Girl )— 
Symphonic March by D. Della Cese 
It is our policy at Oberlin to play 
as much original band music as pos- 
sible. In order to do this we aim 
to have every serious work original- 
ly written for band as a part of our 
music library. Thus we hope that 
our students as well as our audiences 
will have first hand acquaintance 
with the finest band music that has 
been written. They will learn to 
judge band music as band music. 
Thus a true appreciation of fine 
band music can be had. 

The important thing for every 
band director is to make a start on 
improving the quality of his pro- 
grams. 

It is strongly urged that at least 
one original band composition other 
than the traditional band march be 
used .on every band program. In 
order to keep faith with the Amer- 
ican composer who writes for band, 
we should strive to see that a con- 


temporary composer is represented 
as often as possible. 

Therefore the band director is the 
one person who can do the most to 
help or to harm the achieving of 
our aim — BETTER BAND MU- 
SIC. Let us all encourage every 
composer we know to write for our 
bands. Then encourage the pub- 
lisher to print the finest of these 
band compositions by actually pur- 
chasing the music for our libraries. 
Then let us prepare it carefully and 
sincerely so that our students, ad- 
ministrators, and band concert audi- 
ences will gain a true appreciation 
of it when we program it. And 
then let us play it often enough so 
that it becomes a part of our band 
heritage. Never before was the 
potential for BETTER BAND MU- 
SIC as great as it is now. Let us 
accept the challenge and do some- 
thing toward BETTER BAND MU- 
SIC beginning with our next band 
program! 


Western Range 
(Continued from page 19) 


very difficulty a challenge. When 
the choir began to get Superior rat- 
ings in district and state music 
festivais the whole town took note. 
The fall of 1951 found 180 of the 
250 students in the high school 
standing hopefully in line for choir 
tryouts. 


HE musical excellence of the 

choir came to the attention of 
national music figures in the spring 
of 1951 when the choir was invited 
to sing at the Northwest Regional 
Conference of the National Music 
Educators’ Association, held in Mis- 
soula, Montana. The result was the 
invitation to appear at the Music 
Educators’ National Conference 
held in Philadelphia this last 
March. Five high school choirs in 
the nation received such recogni- 
tion, Cut Bank being the cnly one 
west of the Mississippi. 


When the invitation was first an- 
nounced, it seemed an impossible 
undertaking financially. But enthu- 
siastic citizens formed a committee. 
Churches, business houses, fraternal 
organizations, and private citizens 
came forward with donations. The 
choir members themselves pledged 
a thousand dollars, which they 
earned mainly by doing odd jobs 
around town and on the ranches on 
week ends. On March 14, some 
2,000 of the townsfolk were at the 
depot to see the choir off in two 
special coaches on the Western Star. 
Counting the chaperones and others 
who went with the group, a total of 
88 Cut Bank folks made the trip. 
Total funds raised in the communi- 
ty for the trip was $17,500.00. Plans 
were enlarged to include not only 
the appearances at Philadelphia but 
also sight-seeing trips in Chicago, 
Washington, D.C., and New York 
City, plus several concerts, radio 
and television appearances. 

Of the many sights and incidents 
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ot the trip, perhaps two stand out 
most vividly in the minds of the 
young singers. The first was the 
opportunity given them to be ad- 
dressed by the Vice President of the 
United States, who spoke to them 
in the old senate chamber of our 
nation’s capitol. 

The second incident occurred en- 
route. In the coaches next to the 
choir’s coaches was a company of 
veterans just returned from Korea. 
But not a single “wolf call” from 
these sober faced lads. One eve- 
ning, as the choir members were 
passing the time singing such songs 
as Christiansen’s Beautiful Savior, 
several of the soldiers came and 
politely asked permission to stand 
and listen. A young captain, tears 
in his eyes, murmured, “We had 
almost forgotten that such a thing 
could happen.” He just stood there 
with his buddies, drinking in this 
picture of freedom. “This is the 
most beautiful sight on God's earth, 
happy young people, singing! * * 
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Have Fun With Music 


(Continued from page 3”) 


“We might hear some dogyy 
music next time. There's a compo- 
sition by our Chicago composer, 
John Alden Carpenter. It’s called 
Adventures in a Perambulator. 1n 
it you'll hear the woodwinds woof- 
ing like a whole tribe of dogs 
Then there's another you'll like — 
Ballet of the Little Chickens in 
Their Shells. By the way, Neil, 
what instrument would you use for 
the “Peep” of the chickens?” 

“Oh something high and 
shrill,’’ Neil decided. 

“We'll see what Moussorgsky 
used, when we hear the record. 
And Anita, there's another composi- 
tion about a swan, written by the 
Finnish composer, Sibelius. He had 
the English horn sing the plain- 
tive song of the swan. 

“Do swans sing?” 
asked. 

“We — Il, I've never heard one. 
Maybe they have a call that sounds 
like music.” 

“Some animals really 
music,” Anita replied. 
last summer. . .”’ 

But the bell was ringing. 

“Tell us about it next time,” 
Miss Murray urged, for the classes 
were passing. 

“Yes,” Charles reassured Anita. 
You've got something there. Hasn't 
she, Miss Murray?” 


someone 


make 
“At camp 


Sharpen Your Wits! 
Fill in the blanks with the correct 
note or number: 
1. If a quarter note ( ) 
beat, a note ) 
2 beats. 
2. If a quarter note ) 
beat, a note (_ ) 
4 beats. 
3. If a quarter note ( ) 1 
beat, a dotted ————— 
( ) = 3 beats. 


note 
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4. If a quarter note (_ ) 
beat, 2 notes ) 
1 beat. 

5. If a quarter note ) 
beat, a dotted note 
) anda—wv— note ( ) 

1 beat. 

Answers: 

pur par} 
Score: 

5 Excellent 
4 Good 
3 Poor 


2 or | Shame on you! 


Kriss-Kross Puzzle 
Minor Scales 


Lt tt 


Down 

1. Name of scale beginning and 
ending on 

4. The Greek scale from which 
the minor scale was derived. 
Across 

1. The minor scale which is dif- 
ferent descending from ascending. 
2. The minor scale which uses the 
same tones as a major scale. (Often 
also called ‘“‘natural’’ or “pure.’’) 
3. The minor scale which uses 
“si” both ascending and descend- 
ing. 


Matching Game 


In the space after the name of 
the song, write the number of the 
country from which it comes. 


I. Auld Lang Syne 

II. All Through the Night 

III. Cradle Song (Brahms) — 

IV. LaDonna e Mobile from Rigo- 
letto (Verdi) 

V. Dixie 

VI. Are You Sleeping ————- 

VII. O Sole Mio ————— 

Dark Eyes ————— 

IX. Waltzing Matilda 

X. Poor Wandering One from 
Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan) 


Wales 
Germany 
Scotland 
America 
England 
Italy 
Russia 
France 

. Australia 
Answers: 


‘6 XI ‘4 TMA ‘9 TIA 
SOCAL 


Yankee Doodle 


Yankee Doodle is a favorite tune 
with all of us but there was a time 
when it was most unpopular with 
the American troops. During the 
Revolutionary War the British 
played it to make fun of us when- 
ever they had us in an embarassing 
spot. 

When the tables turned, our 
bands played Yankee Doodle when 
we had the British on the run. At 
the time of the surrender of the 
Red Coats, their bands were ordered 
to play a British or German air. 
The song they played was The 
World Turned Upside Down. 

Yankee Doodle soon became the 
patriotic hymn of the Revolution. 


(Please turn to page 64) 
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Epitor’s NOTE: 


Since the number of octavo publications has 


reached such large proportions it has become necessary to devise 
some means of presenting information in less space. With this 
in mind, we have listed all octavo received up to the review 
deadline and have classified the material as shown below. 


SECULAR OCTAVO 


$.A.T.5. 
(Accompanied) 
KICKAPOO SONG—Wansborough. (C. Fischer, 
CM6636, .20) 
LITTLE WORM, — Sachs-Riegger. (Harold 
Flammer, 81197, .16 
BUENA— Frey. (Autobal 


RAIN—Gould-MacLean. 
18 


THERE'S A RAINBOW 
MAP 


Music, 
(Remick, $- 
SHINING  SOME- 

(Robbins, R3714, .20) 
WHAT IS a CALLED LOVE?— 
Porter- 


5-H7533, 
TWELVE DAYS OF “CHRISTMAS, THE—Arr. 
Avalos. (Pro Art, 1357, .22) 


S.A.T.B. 
Cappella) 
(Larry 


(A 
AVE MARIA— lor. 
n) 


HEIGH! NELLY— Rhea. 
Hoffman, 43,225, .20 

LOLA AND CARLOS— 
ated Music Publishers, A-i70 


Taylor, no price 
(Raymond A. 
(Associ- 
MOON —Elliott. 
3.924, .22) 

"JACET—Avshalomov. 
“JORDAN, 
d A. Hoftma 26, .20 
SONG OF THE MOUNTAINS” Gusti & Piga- 

relli-Dexter, (Sam Fox, 


18) 
WHERE'ER YOU WAL Hande: Ratcliffe. (No- 
vello, P.S.B. 1552, .20) 


A. Hoff- 
(Peer 


International, 


Frederick. (Ray- 
) 


S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
— BUENA—Arr, Frey. (Autobal 
20 


sw EET AND Williams. 
Flammer, 87074, .16) 


Music, 


(Harold 


S.S.A. 
(Accompanied) 

BECKONING STAR, THE—Williams. (Harold 
Flammer, 89120, .16) 

LET US SLEEP, DEAR LOVE—DeBussy-Molzer. 
(T. Presser, 312-40120. .18) 

RAGG LE-TAGGLE GYPSIES, THE—Arr. Scar- 
molin. (Tohn Church, 322-40021, 

Arr. Riegger. (Harold Flammer, 
83221 

SPRING’ "AWAKENING—W illiams. (Harold 
Flammer, 83220, .18 


KNOW ING 
no price given) 


T.T.B.B. 
(A Canrella) 

SPEAK, FOR YOU MUST! 
International, ME 1009, .20) 


(Ac 
IT WAS NICE 
(Larry Taylor, 


YOU—Taylor 


Haufrecht. (Peer 


SACRED OCTAVO 


S.A.T.B. 
(Accompanied) 
OUR GOD, THE—Means 
Fischer, 8715, 


20) 
ALL PEOPLE SING PRAISES—Hokanson 
Fischer, 8716, .20) 


ADVENT OF 


BE OF GOOD elle Kellogg. (Harold 
84380, .18) 
n. ic, Fischer, CM6670, .20) 

S OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH— 

(Harold Flammer, 84382, .18) 
TH—Gounod-Riegger. (Harold Flam- 
84386, .18) 

GOD, MY STRENGTH—Whitford. (J. 
Fischer, 8714, .25, 
© HOLY NIGHT—Adam- Riegger. (Harold 
Flammer, 84385, .18) 
PRAISE, MY SOUL, THE KING OF HEAVEN 
—Rasley. (Harold Flammer, 84381, .20) 
OF FRANCIS—W right. (Witmark, 


3 
SEER HIM MAKETH THE SEVEN 
STARS— Mueller. fc Fischer, CM6643, .20) 
LEAD ME—Miles. (H. T. Fitz- 
mons, 2103, 


.18) 
SILENT STARS GO BY, THE—Belcher. (T. 
Presser, 312-40118, .16) 
SINE NOMINE—Williams. (C. Fischer, CM- 
6637, .20) 
SING be JOY—Wilkes. (C. Fischer, CM- 
664, .20 
TEACH | 4 O LORD—Davis. (Harold Flam- 
18) 
WHAT SNOBLER GIFT—Weldy. (C. Fischer, 
CM6668, .20) 
YE, WHO SEEK THE TRUTH—Perry. (Galaxy, 
1901, .20) 
S.A.T.B. 
(A_ Cappella) 
GOD MOST GLORIOUS—Pohlmann. (Raymond 
offman, 46,342. .18) 
SON. “IS BORN—Stanton. (J. Fischer, 
25) 
LOVE ‘CAME DOWN AT CHRISTMAS—Garth. 
(1, Fischer, 8711. .20) 
— HAVE MERCY ON US—Gretchaninoff- 
(Raymond A. Hoffman, 46.340, .18) 
oO ONE—Gretchaninoff-Cain. (Ray- 
nd A. Hoffman, 46,339, .18) 
oul iR “FATHER- -MacGimsey-Luboff. (C. Fischer, 
CM6669, .20) 
OUT DEPTHS—Balamos. (J. Fischer, 
8713, 0) 
SONG Or THE NATIVITY—Pohimann. (Ray- 
mond A. Hoffman. 46.337, .18 
THANKS BE TO THER Handel- McKinney. (J 
Fischer, 8700, .18) 
13th, THE—Berger. (J. Fischer, 8673, 
wHy ART gg CAST DOWN—Clokey. (J 
Fischer, 8686, 
S.A. 
(Accomnanied) 
Flammer. 


86098 
SING THAN KSGiVING— 
Flammer, 86094, .16) 


(Harold 


Ohanian (Harold 


S.S.A. 

(Accompanied) 
BE EXALTED, GOD—Williams. 
(Harold Flammer, 89118, .18) 
BECKONING ST 
mer, 89120, .16) 
LET OUR GLADNESS KNOW 
Bohemian-Riegger. 
.18) 


(Harold Flam- 


NO END— 
(Harold Flammer, 89119, 


S.A. 
(A Cannella) 
MARY SAW HER SON— Haines. 
20 


(C. Fischer, 
0) 
gt 


SHFPHERD’S (Raymond A. 


Hoffman, 45,621, 


companied) 
MORNIN y—Leary. 


16) 


86097, 
SHEPHERD BOY, THE ~—Ohanian. 
-Flammer, 86095, .16) 
T.T.8.B. 
(Accompanied) 
NOCHE BUENA—Arr. Kent. 
.20) 


faster 


Accompanied) 
EASTER Norden-Walton. (Sam Fox, 


20) 
MIRACLE, OF TIME, THE—Marsh. (Pro Art, 


1403, .18) 
PALM SUNDAY— Kountz. (Galaxy, .60) 


S.A.T. 


HAIL THE DAY MAT SE SEES HIM RISE—Hill. 
(C. Fischer. (CM6613, .15) 

NOW IS CHRIST RISEN !—Frank. 
1881, .20) 


(Harold Flam- 
(Harold Flammer, 


(Harold 


(Autobal Music, 


(Galaxy, 


S.A. 
( Agcompanied) 
RING Borcher. (R. A. Hoff- 


man, 
SONG “or EASTER—Bragen. (c. 
M6626, . 


Fischer, 


(A Cappella) 
EASTER BELLS—Durocher. 
45,211, .18) 


(R. A. Hoffman, 


JOYOUS EASTER “SO 
Hoffman, 45,619, .18) 


(A_ Cappella) 

THREE CHORALES—Bach- Filkins. (Pro Art, 
1367, .15) Includes: Blessed Jesu,’ “The 
Sorrows Thou Art caring,’ and “When Life 
Begins to Fail 


7.8.8. 
A Cappella) 
CANDLEMAS EVE Moeran. (Novello, 662, .15 
Unison 
(Accompanied) 
LOVE Fusner. (H. W. 
Gray, 2232, 


Choral. Collections. 


CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES, THE 
(Edwin H. Morris, 1.00) It's good to see a 
collection of ‘‘close harmony” quartets called 
sonething else than “barbershop.” Especially 
when the quartets are written for women's voices. 
This group of songs offers some genuine hits; 
“Basin Street Blues,’” “Carolina Moon," ‘‘Ken- 
tucky Babe,"’ and ‘‘Sentimental Journey” among 
others 

LET’S SING—Hood-Perry. (C. Fischer, 3728, 
.60) Unison and Part Songs, Where Voices are 
Changing. Folk songs, particularly American 
Folk Songs constitutes the bulk of the material 
in this collection of songs for “singing groups 
where voices are changing.” of the songs 
can be sung in unison, and where parts are 
written, they are very easy, 

A feature of the book is some simple piano 
instruction (a full page keyboard chart is 
a across the bottom of the page). 

MUSIC FOR MODERNS-—Stickles. 

H. Morris, 1.00) For SSA treble voices. 
is no padding in this collection of “* 
popular’ tunes in three-part treble arrangement. 
Indeed, the publisher has included amone the 
ten titles some of his best selling octavo hits— 

“Sentimental Journey.”’ “Carolina Moon,”’ “Ken- 
tucky Babe"’ and others of similar appeal. The 
arrangements are not at all difficult, but they 


are effective 
UNTO GOD!—Ed. and Arr. Ruth 
(Hall & McCreary, .75) The test of 
any choral collection is to ask “how much of 
the material will I use with my choir?’’ and 
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“how much would the separate octavo titles 
cost?" By this test, “Sing Unto God" is a 
bargain for any choir director who wants a va- 
riety of music, moderately easy in grade and 
consistantly excellent in quality. 

It avoids “‘overworked’’ music and offers much 
which is fresh and ‘‘off the beaten track."" Miss 
Heller has made many new arrangements and in 
every case they are both musically interesting and 
practical Much study and reasearch has eone 
into the preparation of this collection and it 
shows in the final result. 

SINGING TIME—Arr. Ruth Heller and Walter 
Goodell. (Hall & McCreary, .50) A nice balaace 
of well known favorite songs and songs not so 
well known, is offered in this book tor informal 
group singing. All of the songs can be sung in 
unison, but many can also be sung as part songs 
There are just enough time’ popular songs 

native’ American folk tunes and the like in- 
cluded to make the book highly useful in any 
number of situations 

YOUTHFUL VOICES, Book 2 
(Robbins, .75) If for no other reason ‘“Youthful 

oices’’ is useful because it provides a lot of 
easy choral material for the SATB chorus made 
up of adolescent singers. The vocal ranges are 
practical for changing voices, the parts are easy 
to learn. But there are other reasons. The song 
material is well chosen. There are a few settings 
of well-known instrumental works, to be sung 
with neutral syllables. And best of all, the ar- 
rangements, easy as they are, produce some strik- 
ing and unusual musical effects 


Barber Shop 


BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET 
HITS, No. 2 (Edwin H. Morris, 1.00) For male 
quartet. Here are 15 of the most popular songs 
of the last ten years, arranged for oar shop 
style singing by members of the SPEBSQSA. 


Pi Coll 

FINGER FASHIONS—Arr. Stanford King 
(C. Fischer, .75) Easy arrangement of 12 popu- 
lar numbers based on music of famous com 
posers. Each hand plays melody simultaneously 
in different registers 

MOMENTS WITH MODERN MUSIC— 
Stanford King. (C. Fischer, 1.00) 12 themes 
from Satie to Roy Harris. If you enjoy arrange- 
ments, you may find this book usable The 
numbers seem to lose their quality through over- 
simplication. 


Ensemble Material 
Two Pianos — Four Hands 
CHESS SERENADE—Rieti. Difficult. (As- 
Music Publishers) 
GR A-—Lara Medium 
(Sou 
FOUR. FUN—Louise 
Medium Easy. (C. Fischer) 
VALSE—Levitzki-Berkowitz 
ficult. (G. Schirmer) 


Organ 


TWO CHORALE-PRELUDES—Blackburn (Gal- 
axy, 1.00) I. Divinum Mysterium; II, Choral- 
Prelude on a Tune by Vulpius. Both of these 
settings are presented on a total of six pages and 

would be usable in the order given as a prelude 
and postlude About medium difficulty 

A WEDDING PROCESSIONAL—Sowerby 
(Gray, .75) A not-too-difficult march which 
should prove very desirable in those few instances 
when the bride allows the organist a little relief 
from the usual diet 


WHEN MORNING 


Wright. 


“Difficult. 
Talma. 


Medium Dif- 


GILDS THE SKIES— 
Kingsbury (Gray 5) Hymn-fantasia type 
Somewhat piece-meal, but easy on the ear and 
rather easy to sight read 

WHIMSICAL VARIATIONS—Sowerby 
1.50) Enjoyable clever and NOT abominably 
difficult Mr. Sowerby is not being profound 
but on the other hand he definitely is not being 
cheap. Relaxing yet worthwhile 


Operetta 


EASTER BUNNY, THE—Crighton. (C. C 
Birchard, .75) Easter Bunnies, Dutch Costumes 
and a field of card board tulips ought to make 
a delightful entertainment for little children. The 
tunes are bright and there is an overture for the 
thythm band. Time: about 30 minutes 

KING'S CHRISTMAS CAROL, THE—Otis M 
Carrington. (Myers and Carrington, 1.25) Here 


(Gray, 


is a new wriokle in Christmas operetta plots, a 
contest for the best Chgistmas Carol, conducted 
by a mythical king and his court. So we have 
an opportunity for the colorful costuming so dear 
to the hearts of young children. We also have 
some clever dialog, some interesting characters, 
and lots of gay, singable unison tunes. A fine, 
easily produced Christmas entertainment for the 
elementary school. 


LOWLAND SEA, THE—Alec Wilder. 
Schirmer, Vocal Score, 3.00) This one-act (55 
minute) opera is presented on a bare stage with 
a few simple props and lighting effects to sug- 
gest the shifting of the action from Scarletown 
where Dorie Davis waits, to the deck of the ship 
carrying her lover, who returns too late. The 
work offers some superb melodies, beautifully 
developed into a unified musical composition 
Technically The Lowland Sea’ poses few 
difficulties, and seems ideal for serious student 
or amateur groups 


Song. Book 


BOOK FOR VERY YOUNG PER- 
SONS, A-—-Lillian Baldwin, (A. S. Gilman, no 
price given) This book of songs for very young 
children to sing and music for them to hear offers 
an extensive program of rhythmic and dramatic 
activity correlated with each musical selection. 
These activities are presented in “step by step’’ 
form so that even the most inexperienced teacher 
or parent can carry them out The music is 
appealing, but manuscript reproduction is not as 
legible as engraving oo bad the music was 
not engraved 

MUSIC FOR MEN'S VOICES—Ed. J. Merrill 
Knapp. (Princeton University Press, 4.00) This 
book is a truly comprehensive listing of pub- 
lished music for male chorus. Composers are 
listed alphabetically with the titles and pub- 
lishers following each name. Many foreign 
publications, practically unknown here, are listed. 
The material is divided into two main sections, 
Octavo Music and Music in Collections. 
further sub-divided into sacred, secular, 
music, accompanied and unaccompanied 
with other general classifications. The book 
appears to be an unusually complete source for 
important male chorus material 

SONGS OF THE CONFEDERACY—Ed. Rich- 
ard Barksdale Harwell. (Broadcast Music, 
Authentic facsimilies of the songs that 
the South, with historical text and illustration 
Most of these songs were written or compose 
by Confederates, and all of them are selected 
from the tunes that were most popular. Since 
knowing the sones a people sang adds insight 
and understanding of the spirit of the times, this 
book is a distinct addition to musical Americana, 
whether it is used solely for enjoyment or for 
the light it throws on a colorful period of Amer- 


ican history 


MUSIC 


DANCING 
Day Company, 2.25 his collection of piano 
pieces to accompany the rhythmic activities ot 
little children was composed to provide musical 
material easy enough for the person of limited 
experience to play. While each piece was writ 
ten with a bisie rhythmic activity in mind 
(they are suggested in the text) the melodies 
are bright and anpealing. A useful body of ma 
terial for the parent or teacher of little children. 

EXPERIENCE IN MUSIC FOR FIRST GRADE 
CHILDREN-—-McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bar 
tholomew, Bray, Miessner and Birge. (Silver 
Burdett, 2.70) This is the teachers’ book to 
accompany the First Book of the New Music 
Horizons Series. It provides songs (with accom- 
paniments) and instrumental material organized 
around the “five-fold program of music activi- 
ties; singing, playing, listening, dancing, creat- 
ing 

Text material, given with each musical selec- 
tion, offers teaching helps and interpretive ideas, 
as does the introductory section of the book. 
Today's enriched music curriculum requires skill- 
ful teaching and musical understanding on the 
part of the classroom teacher. This book helps 
achieve this ideal 

STRUCTURAL HEARING—Felix Salzer 
(Charles Boni, 10.50) This is a major scholarly 
publication in two volumes. Volume I consists 
entirely of text and Volume II entirely of music 
illustrations ranging over a period of 1,000 years 
Basically the book is a very successful attempt 
to take the theories of Heinrich Schenker, re 
organize them, illustrate them, and put them into 
somewhat an orderly, expanded, and pedagog 
ical sequence While the original thesis of the 
book is admittedly derived from Schenker, the 


(John 


TIME—Satis N. Coleman. 


main credit for this definitely re- 
mains with Dr. Salzer. This is a book for ad- 
vanced theorists, for students of details of 
analysis, for college level students themselves — 
provided they have the help of an experienced 
teacher. Possibly the most immediate benetits 
are (a) that we here have an approach to a 
system of theory which makes cognizance of 
“structural hearing’’ — that is, some perception 
of the part of the listener as to what is im- 
portant to the ear in organization and relative 
importance of various items of content, and (b) 
that we here have an approach which, by in- 
direction and by direction, can have an im- 
act on the interpretor who wants to know why 
¢ feels such and such a section of the music is 
a climax point, a “‘goal,”’ a point of repose, a 
point of non-repose. Readers who are versed 
only in traditional theory will not like this 
publication. On the other hand, this approach 
is musical, reasonable, and practical. It goes far 
heyond traditional theory, and, linked with it, 
supplies an aspect of that subject which has 
been long neglected: the fact that chord-by-chord 
analysis becomes too imbued with details and 
thereby loses perspective. 

VARIETY MUSIC CAVALCADE—Julius Matt- 
feld (Prentice-Hall, 10.00) The sub-heads and 
blurbs accompanying this 600-plus-page book are 
somewhat confusing since they poor that it con- 
tains a complete listing of music published in the 
United States since the Pilgrims Gotet Actual- 
ly the book confines its listing and information 
primarily to “music which enjoyed a degree 
of popularity in the United States."’ The word 
“popularity’’ (which is the restriction stated by 
the author) more closely indicates the content 
since the author does not pretend to cover all 
publications in the educational field (how could 
he!) or in the classical field. Should you want 
to know about songs popular in the civil war, 
songs released in 1912, or any other given year 
~—— this is the place to look for information. And 
a considerable and very welcome amount of in- 
formation. Quite obviously you can turn to this 
publication for ‘‘program noting"’ provided your 
program contains some works of lighter nature. 

WATCH YOUR STEP !—Folks. (Rubank. 
1.00) A manual for members of the marching 
band showing in a humorous way what grotesque 
effects a careless band can really produce if it 
tries hard enough. Although highly amusing, 
this book is also very instructive. The hilarious 
illustrations and remarks include valuable pointers 
on good band deportment. 


Band. Selections 

FANFARE, March—Goldman-Leidzen. (Mer- 
cury. Full Band, 1.25) A fairly difficult quick- 
step march with strong brass passages. 

FATINITZA OVERTURE—Suppe- 
(Volkwein. Full Band, 7.50; Sym. Band, 1 
A cheerful, melodious number in the style nm 
makes Suppe’ $s music pleasant to listen to. Over- 
ture has fine dynamic possibilities and is only 
moderately difficult technically, An attractive 
selection for your program. 

FLASHING EYES OF ANDALUSIA, — 
Sousa-Cailliet. (Sam Fox. Full Band, 4.00; Sym. 
Band, 3.50) This Valse Brilliante 

" by John Philip Sousa, has some rather 
exciting passages, colorful chords and distinctive 
instrumental effects. Fairly difficult in grade. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL, Overture—Humper- 
dinck-Cailliet, (Sam Fox. Full Band and Score, 
12.00; Sym. Band and Score, 15.00) 
affected, fun-loving ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ 
is a musical gem which appeals to everyone. 
This excellent transcription by Cailliet is a_de- 
lightful addition to the band’s repertoire. Class 
B to A in grade. 


IMPRESARIO, THE, Overture—Mozart-Barnes. 
(Ludwig. Full Band with Cond. Score, 6.00; Full 
Band with Full Cond. Score, 7.50; Sym. Band 
with Cond. Score, 8.50; Sym. Band with Full 
Cond. Score, 10.00) This overture in gay spirit 
is played Presto throughout. Good musicianship 
is required in observing the contrasting pianos and 
fortes which are so important in this music. An 
excellent number for Class B or A bands 


ITALIAN ALGIERS, _Overture—Rossini- 
Cailliet. (Sam Fox. Full Band and Score, 12.00; 
Sym. Band and Score, 15.00) An excellent new 
arrangement of this well known overture which 
Class A bands will find very effective. 

MARIANNA-—Singer-Cailliet. (Sam Fox, Full 
Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 5.50) Light, gay rhyth- 
mic music with interesting instrumental effects. 
Medium grade. 

MISSISSIPPI SUITE, Overture— 
(Feist. Full Band, 8.00; 
This new arrangement includes the following: 
“Father of Waters,"’ ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,” 
Creole Days’’ and “Mardi Gras.’ The 
offers plenty of variety in style and the 
itself is very easy to listen to. Medium grade. 

OVERTURE AND ALLEGRO 
Sultane’’—Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 
Vogel. Full Band, 5.00; Sym 


Grofe-Bennett 
Sym. Band, 12.00) 


from “‘La 
(Elkan- 
Band, 8.00) 
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The overture is an andante employing woodwinds 
for the most part - leading into the allegro 
marked to be er in a joyful manner. A 
Straight forwar uncomplicated number, not 
difficult to play and one which would grace any 
concert program. 


PITTER PAT PARADE—Lavalle-Ventre. (Sam 
Fox. Full Band, 3.50; Sym. Band, 4.75) Rain 
drops are the “‘pitter patter’ in this tuneful 
novelty number. An optional vocal chorus part 
adds to the enjoyment of this sprightly music. 
Medium difficult in grade. 


PAINTING THE CLOUDS WITH SUN- 
SHINE—Burke-Schoenfeld. (Full Band, 1.25) 
A tuneful standard popular song in an effective 
arrangement. 


PRAIRIE PRINCE, (Ludwig. 
Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 6.00) An attractive 
easy overture, varied in style. Used as sight read- 
ing number this past season, and no doubt, will 
appear on contest lists this coming year. 


RIDERS OF THE PECOS, Overture—Wilson. 
(Remick, Set C, 3.50; Set B, 5.00; Set A, 6.50) 
An easy overture, weil contrasted, rhythmic and 
spirited in style. Excellent for program or con- 
test. 


RINGLING BROS. GRAND ENTRY—Sweet- 
Buchtel. (Kjos. Full Band, 1.50) This favorite 
march by Al Sweet in a new modern arrangement 
by Forrest L. Buchtel. Medium grade. 


ROYAL GORGE, Overture—Little. (Ludwig. 
Full Band, 5.50; with Full Score, 7.50; Sym. 
Band, 7.56; with Full Score, 9.00) This Class 
C overture has good variety in style, nice melody 
and strong dynamics. A fine contest or program 
number in comfortable playing range for all 
instruments. 
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SERENADE TO A _BABY-SITTER—Bennett. 
(Carl Fischer, Full Band, 1.50) <A _ rhythm 
novelty fine for concert and also usable as a 
football band show (cradle formation). Di- 
rections for using the number this way are in- 
cluded. Medium grade. 

SKYWAYS, March—Yoder. (Kjos. Full 
Band, 1.50) A solid, rhythmic march of Class 


SOIREE—Whitney. (Witmark. Set C, 3.50: 
Set B, 5.00; Set A, 6.50) The melodies and 
harmonies of this number, so easy to listen to 
have the modern American flavor and are sug- 
gestive of the special style one associates with 
radio and motion picture scores. Medium, dif- 
ficult. 

ROYCE HALL Galen. (Associated. 
Full Band, 6.00; Sym. Band, 8.00) This suite 
consists of; Prelude and Fuge, Menuet, Rondo. 
Interesting and rewarding music for the class A 
band. 

SPIRITUALS ON PARADE, March—Davis. 
(Ludwig. Full band, 1.50) march in fast 
tempo introduci spirituals and including two 
field formation charts: a trumpet and a harp. 
The instrumentation is especially designed for 
effective outdoor performance. 


TV SUITE—Walters. (Rubank. Full Band, 
6.00; Sym. Band, 9.00) his modern suite in- 
cludes the pert 1. SAGEBRUSH 
SAGA; 2. DUNI 


3. HAYLOFT HOE 
DOWN vocal trio); 4. BIG 
NAME BAND. A splendid light concert number 
which audiences will enjoy. Medium grade. 

VENI, VIDI, VICI—Hall-Buchtel. (Kjos, Full 
Band, 1.50) A fine march by R. B. Hall in a 
new, father easy arrangement by Forrest L. 
Buchtel. 

WING DING—Singet-Cailliet, (Sam Fox. Full 
Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 5.50) A novelty number 
with a catchy melody and a good selection for 
the lighter part of your band program, 


Band Books 


DANCE TIME BAND BOOK—Walters. (Ru- 
bank, Cond., 1.25; Parts, each .40) “A collec- 
tion of 16 ‘moving’ routines for use in any for- 
mation. Can be combined as the basis of four 
half-time band shows.’’ These novel “‘moving"’ 
routines are especially effective where low bleach- 
ers or no bleachers are used. 

REMICK CONCERT BAND  FOLIO—Arr. 
Schoenfeld. (Remick. Cond., 1.25; Parts, each 
-60) 12 standard popular songs in new modern 
octavo sized arrangements. Among the numbers 
included are: ‘By the Light of the Silvery 
Moon,’ “I'm Ferever Blowin, 
Had to Be You,’’ etc. n excellent collection of 
light program music. Medium grade. 

10-HOUR BAND CHRISTMAS FOLIO—Arr. 
Chenette. (Pro Art. Cond., .50; Parts, each .20) 
This collection of 6 Christmas songs is designed 
for playing by a Sead after only 10 hours of 
instruction. 

Reviewed by R. K. Cummings 


Musical Instrument 
Pictures 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT PICTURES (Doray, 
.50 per set) 16 sheets of loose leaf pictures and 
descriptions of all the orchestral instruments 
comprise this set, which will be useful for music 
appreciation notebooks. The pictures, although 
only a few inches in length are very clear and 
exact. Differences in the construction and types 
of instruments are evident, even without the con- 
cise description which accompanies each, 


Instrumental Solos 


ATLANTA CAPERS—Rutan. (Carl Fischer, 
.50) A medium grade drum solo. 

CONCERTO—Foss. (Southern Music, 2.00) 
Oboe and piano. Advanced grade. 

CONCERTO— Mozart (Carl Fischer, .60) 
This Concerto by Leopold Mozart and edited by 
Lillya and Isaac is available as solo for trumpet 
(Cornet), Bb Clarinet, Oboe or Horn in F. It is 
in two movements, andante and allegro moderato, 
Medium grade. 

CONCERTO FOR TROMBONE—Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov. (Leeds, 2.50) Medium to difficult in 
grade. 

DIANA—Grofe. (Robbins, 1.00) 
phone solo; medium grade. 

FIRST (Associated Music 
Publishers. 3.00) / difficult grade flute solo 
y an important contemporary composer whose 
works for orchestra have been quite widely per- 
formed. 

GRANADA—Lara. 
Accordion solo. 


Alto Saxo- 


(Southern Music, .50) 
Medium grade. 
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HOLLIDA—Berg. (E. H. Morris, .40) An 
easy grade drum solo; unaccompanied. 

JALOUISE—Gade-Schoenfeld. (T. B. Harms, 
Each arr., 1.00) Published in 3 duet arra 
ments with Piano: 2 Alto Saxophones, 2 
Clarinets and | Trumpets. Moderately easy. 

MACARE: Music, .50) 


Accordion 

MELODY—Dawes-Schoenteld. (Remick, .60) 
A flute solo. 

DANCE—Mendez. (Carl 
fairly difficult trumpet solo 
arrangement by Rafael Mendez, prominent trum- 
virtuoso. 

PERPETUAL MOTION (take III, #6)—Bohm 
Isaac. (Carl Fischer, Each Arr., .75) Available 
as solo wd Flute or Clarinet and Piano. Mod- 
erately eas 

ROLLING RHYTHM-—Berg. (E. H. Morris, 
.40) ety easy drum solo, unaccompanied. 

RUMBLING ALONG—Berg. (E. H. orris, 
.45) Medium grade drum solo, unaccompanied. 

SHANTY-BOY—Pisk. (Associated Music, 1.25) 
Fantasy on an American ballad tune. Oboe 
(violin) and piano. Medium grade. 

SOLO PIECE—Britton. (EB. H. Morris, .60) 
Timpani solo with Piano. Moderately easy. 

SONATE—Hindemith. (Associated Music, 3.25) 
For trumpet and piano. Advanced grade. 

SONATINA—Weber-Hendrickson-J o hnson. 
(Carl Fischer, 1.00) A moderately difficult clar- 
inet solo including an allegro, larghetto and 
amabile movements. 

SOUTH AMERICAN CAPERS—Berg. (E. 
Morris, .506) A snare drum duet in rhumba wg 
po. Unaccompanied. Medium grade. 

VALSE ANNETTE—Grofe. (Robbins, 1.00) 
Alto saxophone solo, medium grade. 

VELOCITY—Filas. (Carl Fischer, .75) A 
novelty for clarinet. Fairly difficult. 

VICTOR, THE—Berg. (E. H. Morris, .45) 
Medium grade drum solo. Unaccompanied. 


Solos. and. Ensembles 


FLOYD O. mapats INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
AND ENSEMBLES. (Ludwig) The following 
new numbers in this a ga series have recently 
been published. Excellent material for the young 
instrumentalist. 

BRASS BANGLES (Grade 2) Published as 
solo for cornet, baritone BC, trombone. Solo 


and piano for each 75 
DRUMS ON PARADE (Grade 2) Solo 
and piano 75 


FAIRY PRINCESS (Grade 2-3) Published 

as solo for cornet, baritone BC, trombone, 

Es saxophone. Solo and piano for each ... .75 
STIX O'PLENTY (Grade 2-3) Solo and 

piano ........ 
TWO MARIONETTES (Geade 2) Pub- 

lished as solo or duet for flute, clarinet, 

tenor saxophone. Solo and plans, .60; duet 

and piano ....... 
VESPER MOODS. “(Grade 2) solo 

and piano, .60; horn duet and piano, .75; 

horn quartet and score, 1.00; 

COT BODES 1.00 


Wind. Ensembles 


BLUE MOON —Rodgers-Challis. (Robbins. 
Score apd parts, 1.75) Brass Sextet, Medium 
grade. 

DANCE AND MARCH—Piket. (Associated. 
Score anc parts, 2.09) For two trumpets and 
two trombones. Modern and fairly difficult. 

LAURA—Raksin-Challis. (Robbins. Score and 
parts, 1.75) Brass Sextet. Medium grade. 

PRAYER OF SAINT GREGORY—Hovhaness. 
(Peer International. Set of parts, 2.00; Score, 
1.35) For flute, clarinet and oboe, Advanced 
grade. 

SERENADE—Thomson. (Southern Music, .70) 
For flute and violin unaccompanied. Advanced 
grade. 

SUITE—Goeb. (Peer International. Set of 
parts, 2.00; Score, 1.35) For flute, clarinet and 
oboe. Advanced grade. 


Orchestra Scones 


BEETHOVEN—Coriolan Overture (Southern 
Music Publ;shing Co., .60). This is a Cranz edi- 
tion and its size is ideal for either concert con- 
ducting or for study purpose. A special feature 
is the piano arrangement by Anis Fuleihan which 
appears at the bottom of the page in the score. 

MOZART—Cosi fan tutte Overture (Southern 
Music Publishing Co., .40). study and con- 
ducting score containing piano arrangement by 
Anis Fuleihan. he score is a good size for 
reading at the conductor's stand or in the study. 

MOZART—The Magic Flute (Southern Music 
Publishing Co. No price indicated). Cranz edi- 
tion. Full score, plus piano arrangement by Anis 
Fuleihan. 


1.00 
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STRAUSS—The Bat (Southern Music Publish- 
ing Co., 1.20) Full score, plus piano arrange- 
ment by Anis Fuleithan. Ideal for conducting 
classes 

PSALM—David Diamond 
Publishing Co., full score 2 Scored for 
piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, English horn, 2 clari- 
nets in Bs, bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, contra-bas- 
soon, 4 horns in F, 3 trumpets in C, 3 trombones, 
tuba, timpani, bass drum, snare drum, 2 pairs 
large cymbals, woodblock, xylophone, glocken 
spiel, vibraphone, large tubular bells, 2 harps 
iano and strings. Playing time about 7 minutes 
‘he Psalm received the publication award of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 

SERENADE TO A LEMONADE—David Rose 
Arranged by Philip Lang (Morris Co., piano con- 
ductor, 1.00) The music looks easy enough for 
school orchestras, however, grade of difficulty is 
not always revealed in a piano conductor score 
Publisher should furnish reviewer with  eithe: 
full score (if published) or the parts so adequate 
review can be given 

THROUGH THE YEARS—Youmans. Arranged 
by Merle J. Isaac to be used with or without 
the S.A.T.B. choral arrangement (Miller Music 
Corp., p’ano conductor 1.00) 


Oiolin 


FANTASIA DE MOVIMENTOS MIXTOS-—H. 
Villa-Lobos (Southern Music Publishing Co.). 
There are three numbers in the fantasia and pre 
sumably published separately The one in the 
reviewers hand is No. 1 Alma Convulsa (tor 
mented soul). Orchestration is available on rental 

An agitated sixteenth note fgure gives early 

© to the tormented soul depicted by the com 

His use of double stopped triplet figures 

glissando chromatics produces bleating sighs 

solo is a real challenge to the violinist’s 
artistry 


(Southern Music 
2.75). 


PREPARING FOR KREUTZER 
Whistler (Rubank, Inc. Vol I 
1.00) An_ intermediate 
based on the famous works of 
Dont, De Beriot, Dancla, 
other masters of the violin repertoire Mr 
Whistler has built up a fine repertoire of string 
music for the rising string musician. Any serious 
violinist will want to study well these carefully 
selected studies which develop artistry and an in 
creasing interest in home practice 


Collo 


TWELVE VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY 
PURCELL—Victor Babin (Associated 3.00). Here 
are a dozen notable variations which a fine cello 
student will enjoy for practice and concert use 
There is variety in tempi, bowing, color and 
style. There is excellent material here for contest 
use. 


Onchostra Selections 

AMERESQUE-—Scherzo for Small Orchestra 
Charles Sorrentino (Associated Music Publishers) 
Scored for flute, oboe, 2 By clarinets, 2 horns, : 
trumpets, trombone, timpani-percussion and 
strings. Trumpet leads off with muted solo ac 
companied by pizzicato strings in gay syncopation 
A later flourish of separately bowed 16th notes in 
the strings give the piece a note of virtuosity. It 
ends as it starts with the short muted trumpet 
solo and pizzicato accompaniment 


CARDINAL ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
by Don Wilson (Remick, Piano 
This folio contains simplified 
music from Handel, Schubert 
Tschaikovsky, Brahms, Beethoven 
Mozart, Chopin, Cui and others 
orchestras. 


CAROL FANTASY—Normand Lockwood (As 
sociated. Vocal score with piano and optional 
trumpet and timpani, 1.50). This was written tor 
Mixed Chorus and Orchestra to round out a pro- 
gram of the Christmas portion of the Messiah of 
Handel. Mr. Lockwood has built his fantasy on 
the following themes: Deck the Hall, We Three 
Kings, Away in a Manger, Once, Lone Ago, O 
Tannenbaum and When the Winter Sun. It 
dramatic and effective 


FANTASY—Roger Goeb. For Oboe and String 
Orchestra (Associated) This solo gives encour 
agement to the oboe player who needs a medium 
of expression. The strings give admirable accom 
paniment and enhance the beauty of the melodic 
line of the solo 


POEM for String Orchestra—Frederick Karam 
(Associated) A delightful composition with 
pleasing effects that are obtained only with string 
combinations. Short and effective. If high school 
players try it there will have to be special atten- 
tion paid to intonation 

Reviewed by Sylvan D. Ward 


Harvey 
1.00, Vol HI 
course of violin study 
Kayser, Mazas 
Blumenstengel and 


Arranged 
cone 1.25) 
arrangements of 
Humperdinck, 

MacDowell 
Fine for school 


Book on Onchestraa 


TECHNIQUE OF ORCHESTRATION—Kent 
Wheeler Kennan (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). How 
does one go about learning orchestration? The 
author asks that question in his introduction and 
then readily proceeds to answer it. He does it 
effectively too in a ‘very carefully organized plan 
of attack He writes in a style and language 
which are easily understood by any student who 
has completed a second semester college course in 
harmony The examples are excellent with con- 
siderable care given to photography and engraving. 
Because of its careful coverage of instruments, 
their ranges, practical use in scoring for school 
groups or the profession, the book will prove a 
valuable text in college and conservatory classes. 
The recommended listening material at the end of 


each chapter are especially appropriate and com- 
mendable. 


String. Orchestra 


STRING MASTERS—Compiled and Arr, Goeh- 
ring. (Ludwig: Full Score, 2.00; Piano Acc., 
1.25, String parts each, .60) Easy to intermediate 
string ensemble music playable in trios and 
quartets as well as string orchestra. Carefull 
chosen material by the classic composers an 
19th century writers. Interestingly arranged and 
designed to develop a well balanced musicianship. 
Practically all the parts are in first position; a 
few numbers include the 3rd position, 


Reviewed by Sylvan D,. Ward 


Mid-West National Band 
Clinic in Chicago 
December 11, 12, 13 


On December 11, 12 and 13, | 


3000 Band Directors and School 


Administrators from all parts of | 
the country will assemble at the | 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago for the | 


nation’s biggest Band Clinic. Six 
bands will present the best and 
newest music of all publishers 
and of all grades of difficulty, with 


Dr. Raymond F. Dvorak as Master | 


of Ceremonies. During the three- 
day convention there will be 15 im- 


portant instrumental clinics, a Stlye | 
Show of Band Uniforms, and a | 


Luncheon 


Free Grand Finale 


all in addition to the six concerts | 


by outstanding bands. The entire 
Clinic is free to everyone. 


The six Clinic Bands are, in the 
order of their appearance: the na- 
tionally famous Mason City, Iowa, 
High School Band; the champion- 
ship Sterling, Illinois, Grade School 
Band; the Band of which Canada 
may justly be proud — the Barrie 
Institute High School Band from 
Ontario; the VanderCook College 
of Music Concert Band of Chicago; 
the sensational Brownsville, Texas, 
High School Band; and a truly 
great band from Wisconsin, the 
Wisconsin Rapids High School 
Band. 


For a complete program, write 
to Lee W. Petersen, VanderCook 
College of Music, 1655 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois. * * 


Have Fun With Music 
(Continued from page 60) 


Music Quiz Kids 


Music and Politics 

What bugle call was used at 
every meeting of the presidential 
conventions last July? 

For which candidate was che 
Field Artillery March used? 

Which party made music his- 
tory by using an orchestra (in- 
stead of a brass band) for the 
first time at a political conven- 
tion ? 

Which party used themes from 
“popular tunes’ and hit parade 
material ? 

Which party used official songs 
from the various states, unknown 
to the general public? 

Answers: 
‘uvotqnday 
Answer to Puzzle 
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HOW TO ORDER 

Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music 
you desire. Ask for any specific titles. We will mail 
an extensive selection for your study. Select what 
you want and return the balance. Order separately 
the quantities you need and they will be shipped 
directly from our stock 
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Keeping Christmas Ever Green 


Make it your Christmas gift to the community—a dramatic 
and beautiful Christmas program. Make it something really 
special and include the traditional favorites and sparkling 
specialty numbers available from E.M.B. E.M.B. offers you an 
unduplicated choice of Christmas music from the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials. Of such is a 
memorable and beautiful program made. 
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| | Hut, INC. 
_ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operetias and cantatas \@ Text books 
iterature @ Band and orchestra music Instrumental sole and ensemble rausic netrumental 


MUSIC IN THE AIR and HA 


These combination books from A Singing School 
are similar in quality and educational purpose. 
Songs and texts were selected from the indi- 
vidually graded books of A Singing School. 
Thus, if you use either book — or both — you 
are assured the same musical excellence, appeal 
to childhood, and tested teaching methods that 
have brought a new lift and spirit to the 
thousands of American schools which already 
have the Birchard basic music series. 

Indeed, Music in the Air and Happy Singing 
make excellent companions; but they are not 
identical. They do not contain any duplication 
of material. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR (I-VIII) is a large combination 
book of 256 pages. It provides instruction in music 
reading, songs for general singing, musical plays and 
folk dances, music appreciation units, and instru- 
mental correlations. It will serve as your complete, 
progressively arranged One-Book Course for all eight 
grades . . . Music in the Air also may be used as the 
second book in a two-book course, permitting special 
emphasis on your intensive reading program for 
grades V through VIII, with the simpler songs supply- 
ing useful review and repertory material. 


| A Sincin, 


a 


%& send for copies to examine — . 
. HAPPY SINGING (LIV) gives you a complete pro- 
gram for the first four grades — rote songs, first steps 


in music reading, folk songs and standard songs, 
rhythms, pictures, plays, and dances. You may use it 
as the first book in a two-book course or independ- 
ently, wherever you may want a large amount and 
wide variety of material for the younger children. . . . 
You will find Happy Singing a boon to the classroom 
teacher, since it contains music for every season, every 
occasion, and every instructional need. 


[RCA Victor Records available for both books| 


& CO. 


| 50 Years) Publishers of Music and Jext Books 


985 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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